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Cambridge,  Ohio 
January,  1952 
Dear  Friends: 

Happy  New  Year!  And  Happy  Hunting!  But  maybe 
you  don't  have  a  hunting  preserve  on  your  premises. 
Here  in  Cambridge,  at  803  Steubenville,  the  Hunting 
Season  is  on  in  full  blast.  And  there  won't  be  any  ten 
day  limit  to  it,  judging  from  past  experience. 

"Jim,"  I  yell,  dashing  into  the  living  room,  "is  Mary's 
last  letter  on  your  desk?" 

"I  don't  see  it.  D'you  look  on  the  kitchen  table?" 

"Yeh,  but  I  thought,  well "   And  I  gallop  back 

to  the  kitchen,  hoping  the  letter  might  have  crawled  out 
from  wherever  it  was  hiding. 

By  that  time  Jim  is  getting  in  some  good  shots  of  his 
own.    "Where'd  you  put  the  telephone  bill?" 

"Why,  Jim,  I  didn't  touch  it.  Or  did  I?  Look  on  the 
table  beside  the  hall  lamp." 

I  surely  could  do  with  one  of  Janus's  faces  now,  — 
the  one  that  looks  into  the  past.  If  I  could  have  it  long 
enough  to  squint  back  beyond  December  25!  It  was  the 
"clarin'  up"  spell  just  before  Christmas  that  made  so  much 
trouble,  When  our  house  looks  spic  and  span,  there's 
trouble  brewin'!    As  long  as  everything  is  in  plain  com- 


mon  sight,  we're  happy.  Of  course,  you  must  move  a 
half-dozen  magazines  or  newspapers  from  a  chair  if  you 
wish  to  sit  down.  And  callers  frequently  pick  up  letters, 
books,  etc.  from  the  floor  just  as  they  open  the  front  door. 
Sometimes  we  are  polite  and  thank  them  for  handing  us 
letters,  which  the  wind  might  have  blown  to  the  floor; 
and  books,  which  a  rumbling  truck  might  have  dislodged; 
or  milk  bottles,  which  -  -  -  -  Well,  there  seems  no  good 
excuse  for  them  to  be  on  the  floor  at  the  front  door.  In 
that  case  we  must  explain  that  our  system  of  remembering 
requires  us  to  place  these  things  on  the  floor  where  we'll 
fall  over  them  if  we  don't  pick  them  up  when  we  start 
to  the  post  office  or  library  or  dairy  shop. 

But  with  the  house  all  dolled  up  as  it  was  for  Christ- 
mas, we  just  can't  find  anything.  Santa  brought  Jim  a 
new  desk,  the  idea  being  that  Jim  would  have  a  place  for 
everything.  Well,  he  has.  The  place  is  on  top  of  his,  desk. 
It  looks  just  like  the  Bad  Lands  of  Dakota.  Now  my  desk 
is  different:  I  keep  things  in  my  desk;  but  it's  jammed  as 
full  as  Fibber  McGee's  closet,  and  I  seldom  try  to  open  it. 

So  the  Hunting  Season  continues.  Gradually  things 
appear  when  we're  hunting  something  else,  —  like  my 
limerick  that  was  lost  for  months  and  finally  turned  up  in 
a  volume  of  Shakespeare.  This  was  a  very  special  limer- 
ick, one  that  Wes  Lawrence  printed  in  the  Plain  Dealeb 
with  a  few  {very  few)  words  of  commendation.  I  wrote 
it  when  he  asked  for  state  limericks  for  his  Breakfast 
Commentator  column  last  year. 


The  very  best  town  in  Ohio 

Is  Cambridge.  But  please  tell  us  why,  oh 

Why  we  should  compete 

When  the  rime  and  the  feet 
Both  favor  the  village  of  Scio? 

How  that  limerick  got  mixed  up  with  Shakespeare  is 
any  one's  guess.  But  anyway  it  has  brought  on  an  attack 
of  limerick  fever  again,  this  present  effusion  being  the 
result  of  New  Year  meditations. 

There  are  New  Year  inspired  resolutions 
That  are  nothing  but  snares  and  delusions. 
I  find,  not  to  break  'em 
It's  best  not  to  make  'em, 
Or  at  least  provide  alibi  cushions. 

And  I  recall  my  Valentine  Day  limerick  which  was 
highly  edifying  to  one  of  my  English  classes.  They  had 
been  struggling  dismally  with  feet  and  meters  as  a  side 
issue  to  poetry.  They  could  see  no  virtue  in  rubbish  of 
that  kind.  But  they  had  found  some  limericks  in  the  school 
paper  mildly  interesting.  So  I  asked  the  youngsters  to  try 
writing  limericks  for  the  Junior  Annual,  and  as  an  ex- 
ample I  wrote  my  Valentine  Day  limerick  on  the  black 
board: 

One  should  love  with  the  heart,  it  is  said. 
But  I  love  just  as  much  with  my  head. 

On  a  dark  day  or  clear 

My  love's  equally  dear. 
I'm  in  love with  my  four-poster  bed. 


While  I  was  writing  my  limerick  on  the  blackboard, 
I  paused  intentionally  in  the  middle  of  the  last  line  to 
enjoy  the  reaction  I  was  getting  from  my  class.  Even  with 
my  back  to  the  youngsters,  I  could  feel  their  excitement. 
The  same  thought  was  running  through  their  minds,: 
"Why,  for  Pete's  sake!  Has  this  old-maid  school-teacher 
been  in  love?  Is  she  going  to  give  us  the  low  down  on  it? 
Hot  dog!"  For  once,  all  the  sleepy-heads  were  wide  awake 
and  concentrating  on  the  lesson.  v 

When  I  finished  the  line,  they  let  out  a  burst  of 
gusty  sighs  like  punctured  balloons.  It  took  some  time  to 
get  their  emotional  equilibrium  re-established.  There  was 
still  the  little  matter  of  feet  and  meter  to  be  discussed,  but 
they  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  practice  of  limerick  rhythm: 

Ta-ta-tum,  ta-ta-tum,  ta-ta-tum. 
Ta-ta-tum,  ta-ta-tum,  ta-ta-tum. 

Ta-ta-tum,  ta-ta-tum, 

Ta-ta-tum,  ta-ta-tum, 
Ta-ta-tum,  ta-ta-tum,  ta-ta-tum. 

In  fact  they  became  so  enthusiastic  in  thumping  out 
the  accents  that  I  feared  the  principal  might  think  we 
were  starting  a  rhythm  band.  But  eventually  some  of  the 
class  came  across  with  fine  limericks.  Maybe  they'll  make 
some  money  out  of  limericks  if  they  can  add  a  good  sur- 
prise in  the  last  line  for  some  of  the  companies  that  use 
limericks  as  advertisements. 

One  good  thing  about  Hunting  Season  is  that  you're 
sure  to  find  something.   Look  at  the  London  Daily  Mail 


that  turned  up  with  the  story  of  the  zealous  Scotch  patriots 
who  swiped  the  Stone  of  Scone  from  Westminster  Abbey! 
Hurrah!  Walter  Scott  surely  would  have  twanged  on  the 
Harp  of  the  North  over  that  exploit.  I  may  have  been 
hunting  W.  C.  T.  U.  blanks,  but  I  enjoyed  the  old  news- 
paper more. 

That  Daily  Mail  has  an  interesting  connection  with 
present  day  rose  orders.  Nearly  every  day  now  we  are 
getting  new  rose  catalogs  from  the  twenty  or  thirty 
nurseries  that  have  supplied  Jim's  roses.  It  happens  that 
Daily  Mail  or  Mme.  Edouard  Herriot  is  one  of  the  roses 
Jim  has  ordered  this  year  from  an  Oregon  nursery.  It's 
really  quite  an  old  rose,  but  it  is  new  to  us. 

The  story  runs  that  years  ago  the  London  Daily 
Mail  offered  a  prize  of  a  thousand  pounds  for  a  new  rose, 
which  was  to  be  named  "Daily  Mail."  The  prize  was  won 
by  a  French  rose.  And  then  it  was  revealed  that  the  rose 
already  had  a  name  in  France,  —  "Mme.  Edouard  Her- 
riott"  But  apparently  the  newspaper  had  no  desire  to  go 
through  another  beauty  contest  of  roses.  So  the  rose  car- 
ries the  name  Daily  Mail  in  England  and  elsewhere  keeps 
its  old  name. 

The  selection  of  roses  is  a  serious  business  for  us.  It 
requires  a  lot  of  discussion  which  is  apt  to  lead  into  an- 
other kind  of  Hunting  Season.  In  fact,  we  may  be  claim- 
ing to  speak  various  foreign  languages  fluently  if  we  study 
the  catalogs  sufficiently.  And  we  usually  supplement  our 
catalog  study  by  checking  up  on  the  roses  in  Jim's 
"Modern  Roses  III."   But  there  are  less  than  six  thousand 


roses  described  in  this  book,  so  we  don't  always  find  the 
special  rose  we  want. 

One  of  the  roses  on  Jim's  list  was  "Permanent  Wave." 
Now  that  at  first  sight  seemed  fool  proof.  But  I  read  too 
far. 

"Jim,"  I  said,  "Listen  to  this.  Permanent  Wave  is 
just  the  American  name  for  this  rose.  It's  really  a  Dutch 
rose.  In  Holland  it  is  called  Mevr.  van  Straaten  van  Nes. 
And  in  England  it's  just  'van  Nes.'  " 

"It's  Permanent  Wave  here"  announced  Jim. 

"But,  Jim,  isn't  this  Dutch  name  funny?" 

"I  ordered  Permanent  Wave."  The  firmness  with 
which  Jim  made  the  statement  showed  he  was  bored  and 
didn't  care  to  pursue  the  subject. 

But  my  curiosity  was  aroused.  Not  having  any  luck 
with  our  home  dictionaries,  I  took  my  problem  over  to  the 
library. 

"Does  'Mevrouw'  mean  anything  to  you?"  I  asked. 
"I  can't  find  it  in  our  dictionaries.  Do  you  have  a  Dutch 
one?" 

They  didn't.  But  one  of  the  librarians  came  up  with 
a  suggestion  that  hit  pay  dirt.  "It  seems  to  me,"  she  said, 
"maybe  you'll  find  it  in  Hans  Brinker" 

And  sure  enough  we  found  "Mevrouw"  there  as  the 
title  with  a  woman's  name  and  "Mynheer"  used  for  a 
man.  Apparently  the  terms  correspond  to  the  German 
"Herr"  and  "Frau"  and  our  "Mr."  and  "Mrs." 

It  is  amazing  to  find  the  number  of  avenues  that 
open  to  a  person  when  he  begins  to  read  about  roses.   To 


most  people  a  rose  is  a  rose.  Period.  And  some  people 
know  that  roses  have  thorns,  but  they  don't  know  there 
are  roses  without  thorns. 

Perhaps  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  rose  —  that 
is,  for  the  patent  rights  and  for  all  the  available  stock  — 
was  in  1944  when  one  nursery  bought  "Festival"  for  ten 
thousand  dollars.  This  is  a  thornless  rose.  We  set  out 
three  Festival  plants,  but  they  all  died  in  time.  So  now 
we  think  maybe  roses  like  their  thorns,  and  we  don't  try 
to  get  thornless  ones.  Of  course,  Festival  did  not  cost  us 
any  more  than  some  other  rose  bushes;  a  regular  price  is 
established  on  patented  roses  by  the  owner  of  the  patent. 

While  roses  have  been  growing  hundreds  of  years, 
probably  thousands,  it  was  not  until  1 930  that  hybridizers 
in  the  United  States  could  obtain  patents  on  their  roses. 
New  Dawn  was  the  first  rose  patented,  but  in  the  twenty 
years  since  that  time  more  than  a  thousand  new  roses 
have  been  patented.  Fire  Dance  is  No.  1019  and  Helen 
Traubel  is  No.  1028. 

But  the  United  States  has  no  corner  on  roses. 

The  most  famous  rose  of  recent  years,  Peace,  is  the 
creation  of  a  French  hybridizer,  Francis  Meilland.  In 
Germany  it  is  called  Gloria  Dei,  but  in  France  and  other 
parts  of  Europe  it  is  known  as  Mme.  A.  Meilland,  in  honor 
of  Francis  Meilland's  mother. 

But  some  of  the  roses  carry  their  foreign  names  here 
in  the  United  States.  With  Scotch  roses  from  Edinburgh 
such  as  Caledonia,  Royal  Scot,  and  Prince  Charlie,  our 
tongues  have  no  trouble.    Nor  do  the  Irish  and  English 


roses  bother  us.  They,  just  like  a  "Lord"  or  "Lady," 
"Earl"  or  "Duchess"  prefixed  to  a  rose,  and  everyone  is 
happy. 

But  German  roses  are  something  else.  "Jim,"  I  began, 
"what's  this  Tiergarten  direktor  Fimm?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Well,  it's  German.   You've  studied  German." 

"So  have  you." 

And  I  have.  But  it  was  many  years  ago,  and  the 
words  mean  little  to  me  now.  So  I  hauled  out  my  old 
German  dictionary  and  found  "tier"  to  be  "animal."  So 
of  course,  the  tiergarten  is  an  animal  garden  or  zoo.  And 
Fimm  was  the  director  or  manager  of  it.  Well!  Well! 
What  could  Shakespeare  have  been  thinking  of  when  he 
said  "A  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet"? 
If  this  rose  Fimm  ever  gets  into  our  rose  garden,  I'll 
venture  we'll  refer  to  it  as  a  Floribunda  and  stop  there. 
Imagine  saying,  "Just  smell  this  Tiergarten  direktor 
Fimm!" 

The  Italians  love  long  flowery  names  too,  but  for 
obvious  reasons  they  are  shortened  in  the  United  States. 
Signora  Piero  Puricello  becomes  plain  Signora  here,  al- 
though we  are  perfectly  willing  to  talk  of  Mary  Margaret 
McBride  and  other  roses  with  three  American  words 
tacked  together.  When  we  come  to  Pedro  Dot's  Spanish 
names  like  Condesa  de  Sastaga,  Duquesa  de  Penarando, 
and  Marquesa  del  Vadilla,  it's  easy  just  to  say  Condesa  or 
Duquesa.  But  sometimes  the  Duquesa  goes  under  the 
name  of  Morning  Blush.   I  don't  think  we  have  any  roses 
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from  Siam  or  Thailand.  But  wouldn't  it  be  a  calamity  if 
some  nursery  should  name  a  rose  after  the  baby  prince 
with  his  twenty-five  names? 

Rose  ancestry  should  prove  a  happy  hunting  ground 
for  members  of  the  D.  A.  R.  The  first  Hybrid  Tea  rose 
was  La  France,  born  in  France  in  1867.  We  haven't  yet 
traced  any  of  the  recent  prize  winners  back  to  La  France. 
But  still  it's  interesting  to  notice  the  parents,  grand-par- 
ents, and  some  of  the  side  branches  on  the  family  tree  of  a 
rose.  Consider  Charlotte  Armstrong,  which  received  an 
All  American  Rose  Society  award  in  1941.  Imagine  the 
thrill  Charlotte  must  feel  to  have  several  descendants 
attaining  this  same  coveted  honor  in  the  last  ten  years, 
the  award  that  means  as  much  to  a  rose  as  an  Oscar  to  a 
Hollywood  star.  No  doubt  Charlotte  is  saying:  "Now, 
children,  maybe  your  ancestors  didn't  come  over  in  the 
Mayflower  but  next  thing  to  it!  You  can  be  proud  of  your 
grandpa,  Crimson  Glory.  He's  a  great  fellow  even  if  he 
was  born  in  Germany.  Anyway  he's  a  naturalized 
American  now,  and  highly  thought  of,  too.  Men  nearly 
always  say,  'I  like  any  red  rose,  just  so  it's  a  Crimson 
Glory: 

"And  your  Grandma,  Soeur  Therese,  is  just  as  popu- 
lar with  women  as  your  grandpa  with  men.  Women  like 
her  French  style.  Of  course,  she's  never  taken  out  natural- 
ization papers  here  in  America.  She  still  takes  great  pride 
in  her  French  ancestors,  her  father  being  named  for  a 
World  War  I  hero,  Claudius  Pernet.  "Souvenir  de 
Claudius  Pernet,"  he  was  christened. 


"And  of  course,  we're  related  to  royalty  on  the 
Spanish  side.  Let  me  see:  Grandpa  Pernet's  Condesa  de 
Sastago  and  Duquesa  de  Penaranda  would  be  your  cousins 
or  aunts  or  something. 

"But,  children,  don't  you  get  stuck  up  because  you've 
been  winning  prizes.  Now,  Mirandy,  don't  let  me  hear 
of  your  fooling  around  with  any  powdery  mildew.  And, 
Tally  ho,  don't  you  pick  up  any  black-spot  when  my 
back's  turned.  And,  Helen  Traubel,  remember  you've  a 
great  name  to  live  up  to.  No  monkey-shines  from  you 
now!  And,  Nocturne,  you  -  -  -  -  -" 

But  Charlotte  Armstrong  is  too  long  winded.  Any 
rose  that  has  won  the  American  Rose  Society  award  has 
a  right  to  be  proud.  Along  with  Helen  Traubel,  two  other 
roses,  Fred  Howard  and  Vogue,  won  the  1952  award.  The 
three  varieties  were  on  display  at  Rockefeller  Center 
when  Jim  and  I  were  in  New  York  last  year,  so  we  had 
a  preview  of  them  as  they  would  look  in  our  garden  this 
year.  These  three  roses  had  received  highest  ratings  in 
a  two-year  test  at  the  twenty  test-gardens  scattered  over 
the  United  States.  And  back  of  that  two-year  test  lay  a 
period  of  several  years  when  the  hybridizers  were  working 
with  thousands  of  seedlings,  selecting  only  the  best  for 
intensive  work  and  tests.  So  it  takes  from  five  to  ten  years 
from  the  origination  of  a  new  rose  till  it  is  ready  for  sale 
to  the  public. 

The  originator  of  a  rose  which  wins  the  American 
Rose  Society  award  is  as  proud  of  his  work  as  a  Kipling  of 
his  "Recessional"  or  a  Shakespeare  of  his  "Hamlet."   And 
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Shakespeare  would  be  no  more  disgruntled  to  have  his 
"Hamlet"  credited  to  Kipling  than  Herbert  Swim  would 
be  to  have  his  Charlotte  Armstrong  and  other  award 
winners  credited  to  Theodore  Morris.  On  the  other  hand 
Morris  is  as  proud  of  his  Mission  Bells  and  Capistrano  as 
Swim  is  of  his  originations. 

This  is  really  a  good  time  to  study  roses  now.  All  the 
ice  and  snow  outside  prevent  any  work  outdoors,  though 
we  have  prowled  through  the  rose  garden  once  or  twice  to 
see  whether  the  ice  was  doing  any  damage  to  the  roses. 
It  was  about  this  time  last  year  or  maybe  the  first  of 
February  that  we  had  our  famous  ice  storm  which  broke 
some  hybrid- teas.  We're  not  much  worried  about  the 
June  roses  now.  The  York  and  Lancaster  bushes  next  to 
the  hybrid-teas  seemed  all  right.  Jim  dragged  home  the 
first  York  and  Lancaster  from  the  old  Dr.  Clark  garden 
about  fifty  years  ago.  Many  other  old  roses  have  vanished, 
but  the  York  and  Lancaster  still  flourishes;  or  maybe  our 
present  bushes  are  descendants.  With  their  four  hundred 
year  background,  they  might  turn  up  their  noses  at  the 
modern  up-starts.  I  wonder  which  of  our  1952  roses  will 
still  be  popular  in  2352? 

Now  Tally  ho!  Tally  ho! 

A  hunting  we  will  go! 
And  who  knows  what  will  turn  up  next? 

All  our  best  as  always, — 
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TREE  JEWEURY 

Shouldering  all  other  months  aside, 

Short  February  copped  the  year's  big  scoop  — 

A  nine  days'  wonder  world  of  crystal  charm! 

Even  the  doubting  Thomases  were  sure 

Titania  was  holding  sceptered  sway, 

Imperious  in  winter  as  midsummer. 

"  'What  fools  these  mortals  be!'  "  we  heard  her  murmur, 

Borrowing  Puck's  shrewd  estimate  of  us. 

"They  trim  their  Christmas  trees  with  tawdry  tinsel. 

They  barter  hard  earned  gold  for  single  gems. 

Once  in  their  lifetime  they  shall  see  sheer  beauty 

Such  as  no  human  being  can  produce." 

And  Cambridge  turned  to  an  enchanted  city. 
No  dabbler  in  mere  words  can  paint  the  picture 
Of  trees  and  shrubs  in  glittering  ice  array. 
Radiant  rubies  flashed  their  fairy  fire,, 
Mingling  with  many  million  diamonds. 
A  puff  of  wind,,  —  and  sapphire  stars  appeared 
With  twinkling  emeralds  and  amethysts. 
All  week  we  walked  in  Nature's  fairyland. 

But  evil  crept  into  this  paradise. 
The  erlking  blustered  in  and  wrecked  the  magic. 
He  wrenched  great  branches  from  the  jeweled  trees, 
Leaving  a  trail  of  sorrowful  debris. 
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Cambridge,  Ohio 
February,  1952 
Dear  Folks: 

After  practically  ignoring  us  for  two  days,  the  post- 
man has  relented  somewhat.  This  morning  he  left  a  nice 
assortment  of  letters  and  magazines,  among  them  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Now  there's  a  magazine  for  you.  The  cover  pictures 
present  whole  stories  without  the  aid  of  words.  And  you 
can  even  find  a  whole  serial  running  on  the  covers, — like 
the  adventures  of  Willie  Gillis  in  World  War  II.  My  class 
in  Journalism  put  the  picture  story  into  words, — a  story 
of  nine  chapters  entitled  "Willie  Gillis,  Soldier  Without 
Fortune." 

Since  Norman  Rockwell  had  furnished  the  inspira- 
tion for  the  class  story,  it  seemed  only  fair  to  send  him  a 
copy  of  "Willie  Gillis,  Soldier."  In  due  course  of  time  a 
letter  came  from  Mr.  Rockwell;  and  then  a  few  days  later 
came  a  second  letter,  apparently  after  he  had  read  his 
story  in  words.  So  two  autograph  hounds  in  the  class  were 
made  happy. 

The  Post  also  ran  the  series  of  pictures  featuring 
Butch,  the  cute  little  puppy  who  was  always  in  a  dilemma 
of  some  kind.   We  always  laughed  over  the  predicaments 
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in  which  Butch  found  himself,  but  we  began  to  consider 
him  critically.  It  was  not  that  we  loved  dogs  less,  but  that 
we  loved  canaries  more.  Loyalty  to  our  Lindy  made  us 
feel  a  bit  envious  of  Butch' s  popularity.  "What,"  I 
questioned,  "does  this  Butch  have  that  our  Lindy  ha&rtt?" 
And  the  only  answer  to  the  question  seemed  to  be  that 
Butch  had  a  better  publicity  agent  than  Lindy. 

Our  first  Lindy  was  named  for  Uncle  APs  Lindy, 
which  in  turn  was  named  for  Lindbergh,  the  great  flier. 
That  places  Lindy  I  back  near  1930.  Following  Lindy  I, 
each  succeeding  Lindy  simply  added  the  proper  numeral 
to  his  name,  like  Edward  VII,  George  V.  or  even  Queen 
Elizabeth  II.    Our  last  Lindy  was  properly  Lindy  VI. 

Lindy  possessed  all  the  virtues  of  a  good  little  bird, — 
being  playful  as  a  kitten,  alert  as  a  watch-dog,  and  tuneful 
as  a  Metropolitan  star.  But  he  was  also  temperamental. 
He  simply  abhorred  people  with  hats;  and  he  just  naturally 
sulked  ever}?-  time  we  put  up  clean  curtains  at  his  window, 
for  he  liked  limp,  old  ones  better.  But  he  really  had  a 
charming  personality,  and  for  heart-appeal  no  dog  could 
hold  a  candle  to  Lindy.  We  could  tell  wonderful  tales 
about  his  intelligence  and  everything,  but  we  just  don't 
believe  in  bragging, 

Molting  was  a  serious  business  with  Lindy.  We 
thought  perhaps  he  was  just  going  to  skip  his  molting  one 
year  when  he  didn't  do  it  at  the  proper  time.  But  it 
seemed  he  just  didn't  intend  to  be  governed  by  any  old 
hidebound  rules  of  behavior  for  canaries,  —  like  the  idea 
of  annual  molting  about  September. 
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Later  we  began  to  think  the  whole  trouble  went  back 
to  a  remark  I  had  made  to  Jim.  I  didn't  notice  that  Lindy 
was  listening  at  the  time,  —  just  listening,  —  not  eaves- 
dropping. Lindy  was  an  honorable  little  bird,  and  he 
wouldn't  do  an  underhand  thing  like  eavesdropping.  We 
could  always  trust  him  to  be  a  perfect  gentleman.  It  was 
a  great  satisfaction  to  know  Lindy  couldn't  be  the  bird  in- 
volved when  someone  said,  "A  little  bird  told  me  -  -  -  -" 
and  then  proceeded  to  gossip. 

I  had  told  Jim,  "Now  if  Lindy  begins  molting,  he 
mustn't  go  out  on  the  porch  or  down  in  the  rose  garden. 
He  might  catch  cold." 

In  September  Lindy  was  still  having  his  daily  outings 
and  showing  no  sign  of  molting.    He  always  insisted  on 
having  his  cage  placed  beside  the  rosebed  where  he  could 
have  a  good  view  of  Toby  Duff  at  the  Duffs'  dining  room 
window. 

During  the  whole  summer  Lindy  and  Toby  Duff  had 
sung  the  most  beautiful  duets.  They  sang,  them  anti- 
phonaily,  as  a  rule.  Toby  would  lead  off  with  the  first 
line.  Lindy  would  listen  respectfully  and  then  hasten  to 
contribute  the  second  instalment  when  Toby  paused. 
Toby  having,  caught  his  wind,  would  pitch  in  with  re- 
newed vigor.  And  so  the  duet  would  continue  till  Lindy 
would  spy  a  succulent  dandelion  and  suggest  time  out  for 
refreshments.  If  Keats  had  heard  their  entrancing: 
harmony,  surely  he  would  bave  thought  twice  before 
saying: 
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"Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard 
Are  sweeter;   -._--" 

But  in  September  the  singing  became  one-sided.  Poor 
little  Toby,  following  the  example  of  other  well  brought 
up  canaries,  had  made  considerable  progress  in  molting. 
In  his  enthusiasm  he  had  pulled  out  his  feathers,  not 
wisely  but  too  well.  Consequently,  he  was  having  a  bad 
time,  wobbling  around  on  his  perches,  not  having  left 
enough  tail  feathers  to  balance  himself  properly. 

Molting  is  really  a  fine  art.  It  takes  skill  to  know 
just  when  and  where  to  full  feathers.  Poor  Toby,  still 
worriedly  pulling  out  more  feathers,  hadn't  time  for  songs. 

Lindy  couldn't  understand  this  defection  on  Toby's 
part.  He  would  launch  forth  into  some  ambitious,  duet 
practiced  in  the  summer.  After  his  initial  solo,  Lindy 
would  wait  politely  for  Toby  to  do  his  stunt.  When  the 
silence  became  oppressive,  Lindy  would  crane  around  to 
watch  curiously  while  poor,  dejected  Toby  continued  in- 
dustriously divesting  himself  of  old  feathers.  Then  Lindy 
would  burst  forth  into  a  hilarious  song,  —  not  derisive, 
you  know,  or  unsympathetic,  but  just  full  of  the  joy  of 
living, 

All  through  October,  on  sunny  days,  Lindy  made  his 
trips  to  the  garden  where  he  would  sing  lustily  to  Toby, 
discouraged  but  still  doggedly  keeping  on  at  his  task  of 
yanking  out  old  feathers  and  growing  new  ones.  Even  in 
early  November  Lindy  went  into  the  garden  with  me  to 
cheer  me  on  while  I  set  out  cowslips  and  planted  bulbs. 
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He  hadn't  begun  to  molt,  so  there  seemed  no  special  reason 
to  coop  him  up  in  the  house  on  a  warm  day. 

For  several  weeks  I  had  been  urging  Lindy  to  get  at 
his  molting.  "Lindy,"  I  would  begin  persuasively,  "you 
don't  want  all  the  other  little  birds  to  get  their  new 
feathers  ahead  of  you,  do  you?   You'd  better  molt." 

"Huh  -  -  -  m." 
"You  heard  what  I  said." 
"Huh  -  -  -  mm." 

"Cold  weather's  coming.  You  won't  want  to  molt 
then." 

"Huh ---mm." 

"Oh,  you're  bound  to  have  the  last  word,  are  you?" 

"Hum-m!  Hm-m!" 

Lindy  was  a  great  talker.  He  liked  to  carry  on  a 
conversation  as  long  as  any  one  would  talk  with  him.  So 
he  listened  to  my  arguments  and  then  came  back  with 
better  ones  every  time.  Occasionally,  but  not  often,  he 
became  a  bit  pert  and  slangy.  One  day  he  astonished  me 
by  saying,  "What  do  you  know  about  molting?"  And 
another  time  —  I  hate  to  repeat  this,  but  he  said  it  — 
"You're  telling  me!"  When  he  grew  too  tired  of  my  harp- 
ing on  the  same  old  subject  of  molting,  he  would  viciously 
yank  out  a  feather,  a  single  one,  just  to  show  me  he  could 
do  it  if  he  wanted  to. 

Finally  it  dawned  on  me  that  Lindy  had  heard  me 
warning  Jim  not  to  take  him  outdoors  during  molting. 
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Lindy  just  wasn't  going  to  take  any  chances  on  having 
his  outdoor  visits  cut  short!  "Better  to  postpone  my  molt- 
ing," he  reasoned,  "till  cold  weather  when  I  can't  go  out- 
doors." And  so  he  continued  to  wear  his  old  suit  of 
feathers, 

Cold  weather  came,  and  the  outings  ceased.  But  in 
the  excitement  of  the  Christmas  rush  Lindy  still  dallied 
about  his  molting.  He  was  as  happy  in  his  old  clothes  as 
any  of  the  canary  fashion-plates  who  had  molted  properly 
in  the  autumn  and  now  rejoiced  in  their  pretty  new 
feathers. 

"Fine  feathers  do  not  make  fine  birds,"  Lindy  would 
quote  coldly  and  reprovingly  when  he  thought  we  were 
about  to  make  disparaging  remarks  concerning  his  old 
feathers,  Then  he  would  launch  into  one  of  his  brilliant 
arias,  a  medley  beginning  with  an  orthodox  canary  song, 
followed  by  the  capricious  tyl-tyl-tyl  of  the  cardinal,  and 
ending  with  the  plaintive  notes  of  a  whip-poor-will  wan- 
dering in  the  woods.  And  Lindy 's  soulful  "Whip-per- 
Will"  would  make  any  thought  W.  P.  Will  feel  his  song 
a  crude  imitation  of  Lindy's  artistry.  Of  course  it  would 
be  sacrilege  to  mention  feathers  after  such  a  burst  of 
ecstasy. 

Even  after  Christmas  Lindy  continued  to  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  his  personal  appearance.  After  each 
bath  he  would  naively  ask,,  "Pretty  bird?  Pretty  bird? 
Pretty  bird?"  Then  he  would  smooth  his  feathers  down 
complacently. 

"But   Lindy,   darling,"    I  would   remonstrate,    "you 
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should  let  others  say  you're  pretty.  People  will  think 
you're  conceited  if  you  call  yourself  pretty." 

Lindy  always  just  chuckled.  The  sermon  didn't  make 
a  scrap  of  impression  on  him.  As  soon  as  Jim  would  come 
into  the  house,  Lindy  would  beg  to  be  taken  to  Jim's 
room.  There  he  would  sit,  singing  to  Jim  or  just  keeping 
still  as  a  mouse  if  Jim  wanted  to  work  or  read. 

Finally  Lindy  had  a  shock  one  day  when  I  turned 
up  the  February  page  of  our  kitchen  calendar.  He  eyed 
it  meditatively.  It  evidently  dawned  on  him  that  spring 
was  just  around  the  corner.  After  February  would  come 
March. 

"Oh,  boy!"  said  Lindy.  "What'll  I  do?  I  got  out- 
doors in  March  last  year.  But  I  bet  Jeannette  won't  take 
me  out  this  year  if  I'm  molting." 

It  was  plain  there  was  only  one  thing  to  do,  and 
Lindy  did  it.  He  began  pulling  feathers  recklessly,  ruth- 
lessly. He  yanked  them  out,  —  not  by  handfuls,  but  by 
mouthfuls.  His  poor  little  neck  was  soon  as  bare  as  a 
toothpick.  I  feared  he  would  catch  cold. 

But  Lindy  calmly  continued  yanking  out  feathers. 
Each  day  at  lunch  he  would  proudly  show  Jim  the 
feathers  pulled  during  the  morning.  If  he  forgot,  Jim 
would  say,  "Where's  the  feather?  Show  me  a  feather." 
And  Lindy  would  scratch  around  on,  the  bottom  of  his 
cage  till  he  found  a  suitable  feather  to  display.  The 
climax  came  one  day  when  he  searched  longer  than  usual 
and  finally  jumped  up  on  the  perch,  triumphantly  waving 
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the  results  of  his  morning's  work  —  a  whole  mouthful  of 
feathers. 

Finally  Lindy  finished  growing  his  lovely  new 
feathers,  gorgeous  yellow  and  rich  brown  ones.  He  still 
wore  his  funny  little  mask  over  the  upper  part  of  his  face, 

—  or  spectacles  —  depending  on  which  way  you  inter- 
preted the  little  brown  feathers  around  his  eyes.  He 
really  was  a  handsome  little  fellow,,  and  he  knew  it  per- 
fectly well. 

One  day  a  nuthatch  came  to  the  feeding  tray  outside 
Lindy 's  window.  Lindy  spied  it,  and  began  calling  joy- 
ously, "Kittie,  Kittie,  Kittie!" 

But  there  was  disappointment  in  store  for  lindy 
when  the  nuthatch  moved  so  that  he  could  see  it  better. 
The  top  of  its  head  had  looked  like  Lindy 's  catbird  friend, 

—  the  only  wild  bird  who  had  ever  paid  any  attention  to 
Lindy.  Poor  little  Lindy,  so  eager  for  friends,  but  so 
lonely. 

There  used  to  be  a  joyous  company  of  canaries  in  our 
neighborhood  —  Caruso  Sarchet,  Timmie  Evans,  Connie 
and  Mullins  Duff,  Skeezics  and  Skippy  Scott. 

The  story  of  Skeezics  Scott  and  Timmie  LaChat  has 
become  a  canary  classic.  If  ever  a  canary  deserved  a 
Carnegie  medal,  Timmie  LaChat  should  have  had  one  for 
saving  the  life  of  Skeezics  Scott.  I  doubt  whether  you  have 
heard  all  the  details  of  that  exciting  event. 

Skeezics  was  a  venturesome  little  soul  who  longed  to 
explore  the  wide  world.  Perhaps  he  had  heard  of  the 
thrilling  adventures  of  one  Byrd,  whose  exploits  had  set 
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the  tongues  of  the  whole  world  wagging.  The  migration 
of  other  birds  to  northern  or  southern  points  was  mildly 
interesting  to  Skeezics.  But  there  was  only  one  Byrd 
whose  limits  were  the  North  and  South  poles.  Skeezics 
longed  to  be  such  a  Byrd. 

No  one  had  thought  to  explain  to  Skeezics  that  the 
great  Byrd  was  a  featherless  biped  instead  of  a  yellow 
feathered  one.  To  Skeezics  a  biped  was  a  biped  and  a  bird 
was  a  bird  whether  it  began  with  a  capital  letter  or  a 
small  one.    He  was  going  to  be  a  second  Byrd. 

One  Sabbath  day  the  opportunity  came  to  Skeezics. 
His  cage  was  hanging  on  the  front  porch  of  the  Scott 
home  as  it  usually  was  on  fine  summer  days.  When  Op- 
portunity knocked  on  the  door  of  his  cage  and  left  it  un- 
latched, Skeezics  promptly  flew  out. 

Skeezics'  first  stunt  was  a  solo  flight  from  his:  cage  to 
a  neighboring  tree,  the  first  tree  he  had  ever  set  foot 
upon.  Finding  that  his  fragile  little  wings,  which  had 
fluttered  aimlessly  in  his  cage,  would  really  take  him 
places,  Skeezics  proceeded  with  his  ambitious  project. 

He  flew  from  the  tree  to  the  roof  of  the  First  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  After  the  Sabbath  morning  service, 
members  of  the  congregation  were  still  lingering  in  front 
of  the  church,  chatting  in  regular  weekly  fashion.  As 
they  moved  up  the  street,  the  tiny  explorer  on  the  roof 
caught  some  one's  attention;  and  Skeezics  soon  had  a  group 
of  interested  spectators  watching  him.  There  was  great 
excitement  mixed  with  concern,  as  Skeezics  seemed  to  be 
stranded  on  the  roof. 
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Anxious  eyes  scanned  the  church  tower.  "Maybe 
some  one  could  climb  up  in  the  tower  and  then  get  out 
on  the  roof  and  catch  him,"  was  the  first  wild  suggestion. 

"On  that  steep  roof?  It  couldn't  be  done.  Anyway, 
he'd  fly,"  came  from  a  more  pessimistic  observer. 

"Well,  is  there  an  attic  window  at  the  back  of  the 
church?" 

"Nope.    Anyway,  how'd  you  get  up  on  the  roof?" 

Helplessly  Skeezics'  well-wishing  friends  watched 
him.  But  hard  as  they  tried,  they  could  think  of  no  way 
to  rescue  him. 

In  the  meantime  Skeezics  had  been  considering,  his 
perilous  position  himself.  After  resting,  he  decided  to 
push  on.  He  flew  to  a  tree.  The  thrill  of  this  high  flying 
intoxicated  him.  He  flew  to  another  tree  and  then  another 
one.  The  spectators  lost  sight  of  him.  Mournfully  they 
departed  to  their  various  homes,  lamenting  their  inability 
to  rescue  Skeezics. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  that  same  Sabbath  Mrs. 
LaChat  was  surprised  to  hear  her  little  canary  Timmie 
calling  to  a  bird  somewhere.  "Courage,  Skeezics,"  Tim- 
mie was  shouting. 

"Help!  Help!"  came  a  pathetic  little  wail.  "I'm  so 
tired!" 

"Try  to  hold  on  a  little  longer,"  Timmie  urged,  "and 
I'll  get  Mrs.  LaChat  to  phone  to  your  folks." 

Mrs.  LaChat  hurried  to  the  window  to  see  what  was 
causing  such  a  commotion.    There,  in  a  tree  across  the 
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street  was  little  Skeezics  Scott,  quite  worn  out  after  his 
long  day  of  explorations. 

The  glad  news  that  Skeezics  had  been  found  was 
quickly  relayed  to  his  home.  In  no  time  flat  the  door  of 
the  big  red  house  flew  open,  and  out  came  Skeezics'  cage. 
Like  the  mountain  that  went  to  Mohammed,  the  cage 
borne  by  eager  hands  went  bobbing  down  the  street  to 
poor,  disillusioned  little  Skeezics,  now  fed  up  with  ad- 
venture and  delighted  to  see  his  good  old  cage  once  more. 
Thanks  to  Timmie  LaChat,  Skeezics  was  soon  safe  and 
sound  at  home  again. 

When  Shelley  wrote  "To  a  Skylark,"  considered  by 
many  to  be  the  most  beautiful  poem  in  the  English 
language,  it  seemed  to  him  difficult  to  find  things  lovely 
enough  to  compare  with  the  skylark's  song.  But  Shelley 
would  have  faced  a  harder  task  here  if  he  had  tried  to 
describe  the  exquisite  harmonies  of  Lindy  and  his  canary 
friends,  and  the  catbird  too,  —  their  hallelujahs  at  sun- 
rise, their  anthems  of  praise  through  the  day,  their  vespers 
at  sunset. 

Lindy  and  his  friends  no  longer  sing  their  songs  on 
earth.  They  have  passed  to  their  reward.  But  their 
lovely  lilting  songs  are  still  rippling  along  somewhere  in 
the  universe,  perhaps  to  be  picked  up  by  radar  microphone 
on  one  of  the  distant  stars  some  millions  of  light-years 
hence. 

With  much  love,  —  Jean 
P.  S.:     All  of  our  Lindys  contributed  their  bit  to  "On 
Borrowed  Wings." 
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ON  BORROWED  WINGS 

Wild  birds  may  mock  at  Lindy's  cage, 

his  unused  wings, 
May  flaunt  their  freedom  in  his  eyes: 

but  still  he  sings. 
If  tree-tops  sway  alluringly, 

it  isn't  long 
Till  Lindy  claims  them  as  his  own 

in  lilting  song. 

He  makes  the  rainbow  tints  of  dawn 

a  crystal  tune; 
He  strings  a  sparkling  necklace  of 

sunshine  at  noon; 
He  weaves  a  lullaby  at  night 

to  banish  fear 
Embroidering  velvet  evening  shades 

with  silver  cheer. 

This  small  magician's  art  transfigures 

space  and  time, 
Till  common  things  we've  always  known 

become  sublime. 
And  one  may  learn  just  how  to  soar 

on  borrowed  wings 
When  morning,  afternoon,  and  night, 

our  Lindy  sings. 
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Cambridge,  Ohio 
March,  1952 
Dear  Folks, 

It  may  be  March  by  the  calendar;  but  it's  the  good 
ol'  summer  time  by  the  thermometer,  which  reports  75° 
today.  And  70°  used  to  be  the  deciding  point  for  Lindy's 
outings  in  the  garden.  This  weather  is  wonderful  for 
getting  the  lime-sulphur  on  Jim's  roses,  but  we're  not 
being  fooled  by  a  few  warm  days  like  this;  there  may  still 
be  freezing  weather.  So  we're  not  taking  the  covers  off 
the  roses  yet. 

But  spring  flowers  have  responded  hilariously  to  the 
warm  days.  Even  the  April  tulips  are  hurrying  along, 
hoping  to  join  the  March  parade.  Already  the  daffodils 
and  forsythia  are  giving  us  splashes  of  gold  wherever  we 
look;  and  the  lovely  rose  of  the  Japanese  quince  against 
the  deep  blue  of  the  sky  is  a  combination  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. There  is  a  carpet  of  blue  too,  consisting  of  the 
little  scillas  that  look  as  if  they  have  come  straight  from 
fairyland.  It  was  Bess  who  said  once  she  thought  color 
practically  intoxicated  me.  Well,  all  these  exquisite  color 
combinations  surely  give  a  person  a  grand  and  glorious 
feeling. 

When  I  was  cutting  a  bouquet  of  Japanese  quince,  I 
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was  reminded  of  a  branch  of  crab-apple  blossoms  which 
I  took  to  school  one  day.  It  was  a  large  branch  that 
rambled  irregularly  across  one  whole  window.  If  you 
viewed  it  from  the  right  angle  so  that  the  blue  sky  formed 
a  background  for  the  delicate  pink  buds  and  blooms,  you 
could  forget  the  school  room  completely.  One  morning 
Carlotta,  who  always  noticed  things  but  was  not  par- 
ticularly demonstrative,  sat  looking  at  the  blossoms.  Sud- 
denly she  left  her  seat  and  came  up  to  my  desk.  "Miss 
McFarland,"  she  said,  not  looking  at  me  but  with  her  eyes 
still  glued  on  the  crab-apple,  "that's  so  beautiful  it  hurts!" 
And  then,  without  waiting  to  hear  what  I'd  say,  she  went 
solemnly  back  to  her  seat.  She  had  the  impulse,  though 
not  the  words,   to  say  with  Edna   St.   Vincent  Millay: 

"Lord,  I  do  fear 

Thou'st  made  the  world  too  beautiful  this  year. 
My  soul  is  all  but  out  of  me." 

This  afternoon  I've  been  stalking  a  robin.  Or  was  he 
stalking  me?  I'm  not  sure  which  it  was.  Anyway  we 
followed  each  other  around  the  garden  so  that  my  shots 
of  forsythia  are  interspersed  with  glimpses  of  my  fat 
robin  friend.  I  hope  he  will  show  up  well  in  the  movie. 
He  looks  like  a  typical  country  gentleman,  one  of  the  old 
English  squires  you  find  in  Dickens.  He  is  a  very  pom- 
pous looking  fellow  with  his  quite  prominent  stomach 
emphasized  by  his  gorgeous  orange  vest.  I  keep  looking 
for  his  watch  chain.  Surely  there  ought  to  be  one  spread 
across  such  an  expanse  of  vest! 
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Our  first  flowers  were  the  little  yellow  aconites.  With 
great  ceremony  I  plucked  one  on  March  1.  One  year 
Bess  and  I  found  our  first  aconites  on  February  12.  It 
was  easy  to  remember  the  date  by  Leila's  birthday, 
though  of  course,  Lincoln  also  had  his  part  in  emphasiz- 
ing the  day.  These  details  are  all  very  important  because 
of  what  followed. 

Some  weeks  afterward,  about  the  middle  of  March, 
we  read  a  letter  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  which  mentioned 
aconites.  I  think  you  know  about  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  the 
Rotarian  in  Cambridge,  England,  who  for  years  wrote 
weekly  letters  to  Mr.  Wolfe  of  the  Cambridge,  Ohio, 
Rotarians.  Mr.  Wolfe  would  promptly  turn  the  letters 
over  to  the  Jeffersonian  to  be  printed  so  we  could  all 
enjoy  them.  The  letters  came  with  fair  regularity  during 
most  of  the  war,  and  they  were  practically  uncensored  as 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  careful  not  to  insert  anything  of  a 
military  nature.  He  accepted  war  restrictions  and 
rationing  philosophically.  He  wrote  very  clever  descrip- 
tions] of  the  makeshifts  to  which  the  English  people  re- 
sorted in  their  effort  to  uphold  British  traditions  in  the 
face  of  discouraging  circumstances.  At  his  death,  before 
the  war  ended,  we  felt  we'  had  lost  a  personal  friend. 

But  I  must  tell  you  about  those  English  aconites.  In 
Mr.  Fitzgerald's  letter  dated  February  11,  he  painted  a 
glowing  picture  of  the  golden  carpet  of  aconitesi  back  of 
one  of  the  Cambridge  colleges.  Yes,  sir,  much  as  we 
hated  to  admit  it,  those  English  aconites  had  definitely 
beaten  ours — iby  one  day!    For  we  hadn't  found  ours  till 
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February  12.    And  we  couldn't  boast  any  carpet  of  them 
either;  I  think  we  had  all  the  way  to  five  in  our  garden. 

The  pessimist  in  me  keeps  suggesting  that  the 
weatherman  is  probably  saving  up  his  snow  and  rain  and 
wind  for  next  week,  the  first  week  of  April,  when  we 
have  our  people  engaged  for  our  whirlwind  campaign  of 
house-cleaning.  To  get  myself  in  shape  for  the  fray,  I've 
been  taking  one  day  a  week  to  do  stunts  that  are  "acces- 
sories" of  house-cleaning.  There  are  plenty  of  one-day 
jobs  of  cleaning  before  house-cleaning  proper  begins,  or 
they  can  wait  till  the  grand  whirlwind  has  passed  by.  I 
refer  to  such  glory-holes  as  the  bookcases,  the  china 
closets,  and  all  the  other  kinds  of  closets  waiting  in  line. 
Those  are  all  rather  interesting  joints,  so  I  don't  get  along 
very  speedily. 

Our  bookcases  are  very  deceptive  things,  each  shelf 
containing  a  double  row  of  books.  The  casual  observer 
sees  only  the  outside  layers,  however,  unless  some  tall 
book  in  the  back  row  peers  out  above  a  short  one  in  the 
front  row.  Taking  the  books  out  to  dust  is  easy  enough, 
but  fitting  them  back  into  their  previous  quarters  is  a 
different  matter.  They  seem  to  expand  and  multiply 
while  out  of  the  shelves,  and  it  is  a  regular  jig-saw  puzzle 
to  get  them  back. 

Washing  the  dishes  in  the  china  closets  goes  a  bit 
faster  for  I  can  keep  on  ruminating  on  special  favorites 
while  I'm  washing  others.  It  used  to  be  fun  to  clean  the 
china  closets  when  Bess  and  I  worked  together  at  them. 
We  had  our  jokes  about  certain  dishes  having  their  an- 
nual outing. 
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Some  of  the  china  pieces  demand  strict  attention 
while  I'm  washing  'em.  I  fairly  hold  my  breath  when  I 
tackle  the  Henderson  cups,  the  ones  that  belonged  to 
Grandmother  McFarland's  mother.  Not  having  any 
handles  to  begin  with,  they  eliminate  one  hazard  for  me! 
But  I  always  wonder  how  people  used  to  handle  a  cup  of 
hot  coffee  without  any  handle  to  handle  it  by!  The  very 
fact  that  the  cups  are  so  old  makes  me  jittery  when  I 
touch  them.  Anything  could  happen. 

Another  dish  is  washed  in  fear  and  trembling,  —  the 
lovely  old  vegetable  dish  that  accompanied  the  migrating 
McFarlands  when  in  1 794  they  left  Parish  Bovara  in  Ire- 
land and  came  to  America.  No  one  knows  how  old  the 
dish  was  when  that  early  Elizabeth  packed  it  in  her  "kist" 
and  brought  it  to  her  new  home.  But  we  know  one  thing 
—  it  can't  be  replaced. 

The  dish  is  hexangular  in  shape,  with  a  standard 
of  the  same  elongated  hexagon  shape,  the  decorations 
portraying  a  kind  of  paradise  such  as  Robert  McFarland 
and  his  family  hoped  to  find  in  America.  No  doubt  the 
dish  would  be  suitable  for  green  beans.  But  Robert  had 
never  tasted  that  delicacy  in  Ireland. 

One  day  soon  after  Robert's  arrival  in  America,  a 
fellow  workman  invited  him  to  his  home  for  lunch.  It 
was  not  a  happy  occasion  for  Robert.  He  told  Elizabeth 
they  offered  him  "cow  feed"!  But  he  later  found  out  the 
American  term  was  "green  beans." 

The  queer-looking,  awkward  old  "kist"  or  chest  in 
which  the  vegetable  dish  came  to  America  served  as  a 
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table  for  the  McFarland  family.  The  Windsor  chairs, 
also  brought  from  Ireland,  must  have  looked  oddly  out  of 
place  around  the  chest  —  like  a  bunch  of  kittens  huddling 
up  to  a  surprised  old  hen.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
Robert  felt  they  could  afford  the  luxury  of  a  table.  And 
so  the  young  McFarlands  grew  up  with  a  fine  disregard 
for  material  things. 

And  I  can't  relax  till  I  get  "Jim's  antique"  safely 
washed  and  settled  again  in  its  proper  place.  After  Aunt 
Sarah  bestowed  the  old  McFarland  pitcher  on  Jim,  his 
pride  in  displaying  it  was  funny.  For  a  time  he  showed 
it  to  any  and  all  visitors  whether  they  had  any  interest 
in  antiques  or  not.  So  Bess  began  to  call  it  "Jim's  an- 
tique." 

When  young  William  McFarland,  brought  up  in 
austere  surroundings,  married  Elizabeth  Henderson,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  those  stylish  china  cups  at  home, 
there  were  two  viewpoints  about  the  things  essential  to 
home  furnishings.  "Jim's  antique"  belongs  to  the  period 
after  Elizabeth  had  succeeded  to  a  certain  extent  in  con- 
ditioning William's  mind  to  her  viewpoint.  At  first, 
Elizabeth  had  scrimped  uncomplainingly  while  William 
struggled  to  get  a  firm  financial  footing.  She  didn't  even 
possess  a  pair  of  scissors,  to  cut  cloth  for  William's,  home 
made  suits.  A  pen  knife  was  used.  But  after  years  of 
such  scraping  and  saving,  one  day  William  McFarland 
surprised  his  wife  by  presenting  her  the  tall,  graceful 
pitcher  with  its  luster  flowers,,  "the  first  pretty  thing" 
that  Grandmother  owned,  —  her  first  bit  of  luxury. 
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But  the  luster  pitcher  was  only  the  beginning  of 
William's  extravagances.  One  time,  returning  from  Co- 
lumbus when  he  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature, 
William  brought  home  a  toy  to  Sarah,  his  youngest 
daughter.  Grandmother  McFarland  must  have  been 
amazed  at  this  evidence  of  how  worldly  minded  her  hus- 
band had  become.  A  toy  indeed!  Not  one  of  the  nine 
older  children  had  ever  possessed  a  toy.  And  such  a  toy! 
After  due  deliberation  William  had  finally  selected  an 
inkstand  as  a  suitable  toy  for  his  two  year  old  child. 

Aunt  Sarah's  toy  was  a  china  affair.  It  did  not  flaunt 
its  useful  side  in  the  face  of  the  world,  but  kept  the  ink- 
well hidden  under  a  china  birdnest.  An  extraordinary 
blue-winged  white  bird  perched  hopefully  on  the  edge  of 
the  nest,  perpetually  counting  the  three  speckled  eggs 
and  wondering  why  they  refused  to  hatch. 

*  *  c*  *  * 

With  "Jim's  antique"  safely  washed,  tension  relaxes 
over  the  monotonous  sets  of  dishes;  but  ours  are  usually 
tens  or  elevens  now  instead  of  dozens,  and  a  few  more 
casualties  won't  make  any  great  difference. 

Then  come  the  assorted  plates.  There  are  two  special 
favorites.  The  plate  with  the  lavender  asters  against  a 
gold  band  recalls  the  birthday  I  spent  in  Iowa  at  one  of 
the  Hanna  reunions.  The  clan  surprised  me  with  this 
gift. 

And  the  violet  plate  reminds  me  of  another  trip  to> 
one  of  those  reunions.  They  were  not  the  measly  little 
basket  or  covered-dish  one-meal  affairs  that  count  as  re- 
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unions  now.  They  were  real  honest-to-goodness  visits 
where  the  sister  and  her  four  brothers  lived  over  old 
times.  Usually  they  would  be  held  at  Uncle  Jim's  in 
Kansas  or  Uncle  Charlie's  in  Iowa,  with  Uncle  Henry 
coming  from  Oklahoma  or  Michigan.  One  time  the  re- 
union was  here  in  Cambridge,  and  once  we  went  as  far 
as  Uncle  Albert's  in  Oregon.  My,  but  we  had  grand, 
times!  I  can  still  hear  Uncle  Charlie  paging  Uncle  Henry 
up  and  down  the  aisle  of  a  pullman  one  morning^.  "Hank, 
it's  time  to  get  up.  Hank!  Hank!"  He  had  forgotten  which 
was  Uncle  Henry's  berth,  but  he  was  operating  on  the 
simple  principle  of  selectivity.  People  who  weren't  named 
"Hank"  needn't  listen  to  him.  Here  and  there  along  the 
aisle  a  head  came  popping  out  between  the  curtains.  But 
not  Uncle  Henry's!  He  was  hiding  in  his  berth  till  the 
commotion  would  subside. 

When  we  started  on  one  of  these  Western  trips,  I 
always  chose  the  Burlington  line  from  Chicago  if  I  had 
any  voice  in  the  matter.  It  wasn't  the  speed  of  the  train, 
the  comfort  of  the  Pullman,  or  the  scenery  along  the  way 
that  influenced  me  in  my  choice.  It  was  the  china  in  the 
dining  car.  I  loved  'those  Burlington  dishes  with  their 
violet-and-daisy  decorations.  I  raved  about  them  at  every 
meal  and  also  before  and  after.  Those  beautiful  dishes 
became  a  kind  of  obsession  with  me.  At  the  first  call  to 
breakfast,  lunch,  or  dinner,  I  headed  post-haste  to  the 
diner  and  began  feasting  my  eyes  on  those  wonderful 
violet  dishes,  though  my  interest  in  the  food  was  quite 
intense  too.  Nothing  seemed  to  interfere  with  my  appetite. 
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On  one  trip  Uncle  Al  and  Aunt  Janet  began  to  worry 
about  how  I  was  going  to  survive  without  my  violet  plates 
after  we  reached  our  destination.  They  thought  of  trying 
to  buy  a  plate  for  me  in  the  diner,  but  that  would  hardly 
be  ethical,  they  felt.  Who  would  there  be  in  the  car  that 
would  have  a  right  to  sell  a  plate?  Still,  they  wanted  me 
to  have  one  of  those  plates  almost  as  much  as  I  wanted  to 
have  it. 

At  some  place  where  we  had  to  wait  between  trains, 
Uncle  Al  and  Aunt  Janet  mysteriously  disappeared.  Later 
they  returned  from  their  shopping  excursion,  triumphant- 
ly clutching  a  parcel  which  they  ceremoniously  presented 
to  me.  It  contained  this  beautiful  plate  with  violets  blos- 
soming over  it  and  lovely  gold  curlicues,  the  final  touch 
of  elegance.  And  it  was  mine!  They  explained  apolo- 
getically they  couldn't  find  a  plate  that  had  daisies  with 
the  violets.  But  they  didn't  need  to  apologize  for  the  lack 
of  daisies.  I  always-  liked  violets  better  anyway.  It  was 
such  a  lovely  plate  that  it  put  the  Burlington  china  com- 
pletely in  the  shade;  and  everyone  was  happy. 

Uncle  Al  and  Uncle  Charlie  were  both  ministers, 
and  the  other  two  men,  Uncle  Jim  and  Uncle  Henry, 
were  elders  in  Presbyterian  Churches.  You  might  expect 
all  kinds  of  theological  discussions  when  such  dignitaries 
get  together.  But  they  were  broad-minded.  They  were 
willing  to  help  round  up  the  food  for  the  gathering  of  the 
clan.  And  they  spent  a  lot  of  time  telling  old  jokes  on 
each  other  and  thinking  up  new  tricks,  to  play. 

"Charlie,  remember  the  time  Mother  dropped  her 
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Psalm  book  and  you  played  hero?"  This  was  Uncle  Al's 
way  of  starting  a  story. 

"Might  as  well  tell  us,  Charlie,"  said  Uncle  Jim. 
"Al'll  make  it  a  lot  worse  than  it  was." 

"Well,"  began  Uncle  Charlie,  "it  was  partly  Al's 
fault  I  had  to  race  those  pesky  horses  all  the  way  to 
church.  When  I  saw  Mother  drop  her  Psalm  book  as  she 
got  into  the  buggy,  I'd  have  handed  it  to  her  then,  if  Al 
hadn't  been  hangin'  around.  I  didn't  want  him  ^muscling 
in  on  my  good  deed  and  getting  the  thanks  I  deserved.  So 
I  waited  till  Al  went  into  the  house., 

"Then  I  picked  up  the  book  and  ran  to  reach  the 
buggy  before  they'd  get  out  of  the  lane.  Only  Frank  and 
Jack  were  frisky  that  day.  They  started  to  jog  along.  And 
I  ran,  too,  but  I  couldn't  catch  up  to  them  till  they  stopped 
at  'the  church. 

"But,"  Uncle  Charlie  wound  up  triumphantly, 
"Mother  was  terribly  proud  of  her  thoughtful  little  man. 
And  she  let  me  stay  at  Uncle  Archie's  while  she  was  at 
church.  That  was  the  day  I  got  into  Uncle  Archie's 
cherries." 

"Yes,  and  did  you  brag  about  'em!"  growled  Uncle 
Henry.  "You  made  Al  and  me  so  hungry  we  justi  couldn't 
rest  till  we  got  over  to  Uncle  Archie's,  too." 

"And  you  got  stung,  Hank,  and  not  by  any  bees!'r 
Uncle  Al  reminded  him. 

Uncle  Henry  smiled.  "I  was  the  goat  all  right.  You 
always  were  lucky,  Al." 

Uncle  Al  smirked  sanctimoniously.  "Now,  Hank,  if 
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you'd  just  had  faith  enough,  and  if  you  hadn't  got  so 
curious!  You  see,"  Uncle  Al  explained  to  the  rest  of  us, 
"Hank  had  bullied  Mother  into  letting  us  go  to  Uncle 
Archie's.  She  said  we  might  stay  for  supper  if  they  invited 
us.  But  we  mustn't  invite  ourselves  or  even  hint. 

"Well,  we  hung  around  the  whole  afternoon.  Neither 
Aunt  Ag  nor  Uncle  Archie  said  a  word  about  supper.  We 
got)  kind  of  nervous.  Finally  Hank  just  couldn't  stand  it 
any  longer.  He  slipped  into  the  dining  room  and  counted 
the  plates  on  the  table.  Back  he  came,  mad  as  a  hornet. 
'Just  what  I  thought!'  Hank  said.  'They  ain't  expectin' 
us  for  supper.  There  ain't  no  extra  plates  for  us.  I'm 
going  home.'  And  he  went. 

"Well,"  Uncle  Al  continued,  "I  felt  pained  at  Hank's 
news;  but  I  was  still  hopeful,  so  I  hung  around.  After 
while  Aunt  Ag  came  to  the  door  and  called,  'Boys,  come 
to  supper.'  Then  she  saw  me  alone  and  asked  where 
Hank  was. 

"I  started  to  tell  her  about  Hank's  discovery  in  the 
dining  room,  but  I  decided  I'd  better  not.  Urn!  urn!  Was 
that  chicken  delicious!"  Uncle  Al  licked  his  lips  vigorously 
for  Uncle  Henry's  benefit.    "You  see,  Hank,  you'd  a  been 

all  right  if  you  hadn't  gone  in  to  count  the  plates." 

***** 

And  then  there  was  the  story  of  how  Mamma  came 
to  be  called  "Lizzie"  instead  of  "Mime."  Her  official 
name  was  Jemima  Elizabeth  in  honor  of  her  two  grand- 
mothers, Jemima  Hanna  and  Elizabeth  Hammond.  As  a 
child,  she  had  spent  much  of  her  time  with  her  father's 
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relations,  who  of  course,  called  her  "Jemima"  or  "Mime." 
She  was  not  at  home  when  her  name  was  suddenly 
changed,  but  the  unusual  proceeding  had  made  a  great 
impression  on  her  young  brothers. 

Uncle  Albert  remembered  the  morning  that  the  big 
sister  was  to  come  home  from  Washington  Seminary.  He 
had  gone  out  to  the  field  where  Hank  and  Jim  were 
working. 

"Has  Lizzie  come  yet?"  asked  Hank. 

"Huh?"  said  Albert.  His  brother's  question  didn't 
make  sense. 

Hank  repeated  his  question.   "Has  Lizzie  come  yet?" 

"Lizzie  who?"  said  Albert,  decidedly  puzzled. 

"Why  our  Mime  Lizzie." 

Albert  eyed  his  brother  suspiciously.  Was  Hank 
joking? 

"We  ain't  got  no  sister  Lizzie,"  Albert  finally  an- 
nounced. "You  know  Mime's  our  only  girl." 

"Yes,  I  know.  But  Mime's  name's  to  be  'Lizzie'  now." 

"Why?"  inquired  Albert!  a  bit  belligerently.  "Why 
is  Mime  to  be  'Lizzie'  now?" 

"Oh,  because  ----,"  Hank  stopped  helplessly. 
"You  explain  it,  Jim." 

Jim's  explanation  was  not  much  clearer  than  Henry's, 
and  young  Albert  was  left  with  the  impression  that  when 
a  girl  came  home  from  boarding  school,  her  name  was 
changed  from  'Mime'  to  'Lizzie'  or  'Betsy'  or  'Elizabeth' 
—  but  preferably  'Lizzie.' 

The  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  Mime's  name  had 
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been  suddenly  changed  because  Grandmother  Hammond 
had  recently  joined  the  family.  And  Elizabeth  Hammond 
was  a  strong  minded  woman  with  no  hestitation  about 
speaking  her  mind  plainly.  The  whole  Hanna  family  — 
Albert  excepted  —  knew  that  Grandmother  would  feel 
injured  and  insulted  if  her  granddaughter  were  called 
"Mime"  right  under  her  nose.  Grandmother  herself,  was 
called  "Aunt  Betsy"  by  the  whole  neighborhood,  so  it 
would  be  confusing  to  have  another  "Betsy."  "Elizabeth" 
seemed  a  bit  formal  for  every  day  use.  "Lizzie"  was 
clearly  the  best  name  to  compliment  grandmother  with- 
out making  too  much  trouble. 

So  Mime  became  'Lizzie'  to  the  Hammond  side  of 
the  family.  But  her  father's  relatives  continued  to  call 
her  "Mime." 

As  evidence  of  his  grandmother's  strong-mindedness, 
Uncle  Al  recalled  the  story,  of  how  she  had  defied  not  only 
her  own  husband  but  the  whole  session  of  the  church. 
Grandmother  had  delighted  in  'telling  the  story  to  him 
again  and  again. 

"When  I  married  your  grandfather,"  she  always  be- 
gan, "I  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  he  was  a  Seceder.  But 
it  was  always  customary  for  a  woman  to  join  her  hus- 
band's church,  so  I  became  a  Seceder,  too.  It  didn't  bother 
me  any  at  first." 

At  that  point  young  Alberti  was  supposed  to  ask  his 
grandmother  when  she  first  began  to  have  trouble  with 
the  Seceders.   She  would  then  continue  her  story. 

"That  was  when  my  brother  Archibald  came  to  visit 
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us.  He  was  a  minister, — ithe  Reverend  Archibald  Hanna." 
Grandmother  rolled  the  last  words  over  her  tongue  as  if 
she  enjoyed  their  sonorous  flavor. 

"Archibald  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  he  was  to  preach 
in  the  Presbyterian  church  here  on  Sabbath.  So,  on  Sat- 
urday night,  I  says  to  your  grandfather,  'Alexander,'  says 
I,  'I'm  going  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  'tomorrow  to  hear 
my  brother  preach.' 

"Alexander  looked  at  me  kind  o'  horrified,  and  he 
says,  'Betsy,  you're  not.  You're  a  goin'  to  church  with  me 
as  usual.' 

"But  I  looked  Alexander  right  in  the  eye  and  I  says, 
'I'm  a  goin'  to  hear  my  own  brother  preach  even  if  it  is 
in  a  different  church.' 

"And  Alexander  says  real  stern  like,  'Betsy,  if  you  go 
tio  service  in  the  Presbyterian  church  tomorrow,  I'll  have 
you  sessioned  for  occasional  hearing!'  " 

Grandmother  would  sit  forward  on  her  chair  as  if  she 
were  getting  ready  for  battle  again.  Albert  would  sit  up, 
too. 

He  did  not  need  to  ask  what  "occasional  hearing" 
meant,  for  he  had  known  a  long  time  how  wrong  it  was 
for  a  Seceder  to  go  to  a  Presbyterian  Church,  though  it 
was  not  nearly  so  bad  for  a  Presbyterian  to  visit  a  Seceder 
church!  This  "occasional  hearing"  was  old  stuff  to  Albert. 
Being  mainly  concerned  with  thinking  up  excuses  for  not 
attending  church,  Albert  had  never  even  thought  of  going 
occasional  hearing  himself.    But  he  could  admire  anyone 
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who  did  such  a  venturesome  thing.  He  thrilled  with  pride 
in  his  grandmother's  remarkable  courage. 

"And  you  did  go  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  anyway, 
didn't  you,  Grandmother?"  he  would  interrupt  eagerly. 

"Yes,  I  went,"  said  Grandmother  grimly.  "I  was 
good  as  my  word,  and  your  grandfather  was  good  as  his 
word  too.  Yes,"  she  added  impressively,  "Alexander 
carried  out  his  threaU  and  had  me  sessioned  all  right. 

"There  I  was  in  front  of  the  session;  and  when  I 
didn't  deny  I'd  been  occasional  hearing,  they  asked  me  if 
I  was  sorry  for  what  I'd  done.  I  says,  'I'm  sorry  I  broke 
the  rule.' 

"Well,  that  seemed  to  satisfy  them,  and  they  let  me 
go.  But  I  could  just  as  well  have  told  them,  'I'm  sorry 
you  have  such  a  foolish  rule!' 

"And,"  Grandmother  always  wound  up  triumphant- 
ly, "I  didn't  say  I  was  sorry  that   I   went   to   hear   my 

brother  preach!" 

***** 

The  Wedgewood  cream  pitcher  and  sugar  bowl  have 
a  right  to  expect  veneration,  not  merely  because  of  their 
birthplace  in  England  but  especially  because  of  their 
travels  right  here  in  Cambridge.  Old  Josiah  Wedge  wood's 
eyes  surely  would  pop  to  hear  his  own  pottery  tell  of  re- 
peated trips  to  Cambridge  High  School.  They  —  or  maybe 
just  one  of  them  —  always  went  to  school  the  day  my 
English  classes  tackled  Keats'  "Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn." 
The  poem  was  all  Greek  to  most  of  the  youngsters.  And 
they  saw  nothing  beautiful  about  it  until  Josiah's  cream 
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pitcher  with  the  Greek  lords  and  ladies,  really  copied 
from  pottery  of  Pompeii,  gave  them  some  inkling  of  what 
Keats  was  describing.  After  we  would  imagine  some 
stories  of  our  own  about!  the  white  characters  cavorting  on 
the  blue  background  of  the  pitcher,  they  were  ready  to 
enjoy  the  legends  conjured  up  by  Keats'  fertile  imagina- 
tion and  try  to  answer  his  questions: 

"What  men  or  gods  are  these?  What  maidens  loath 
What  mad  pursuit?  What  struggle  to  escaped 
What  pipes  and  timbrels?  What  wild  ecstasy?" 

***** 

Instead  of  pottery,  my  faithful  movie  kodak  helps 
me  to  record  beautiful  scenes.  It  has  captured  sunrise 
and  sunset  from  Maine  to  Acapulco.  But  one  time,  re- 
turning from  a  trip  to  Uncle  Jim's  home  in  Kansas,  I  saw 
the  most  beautiful  sunrise  of  all.  And  I  had  no  kodak. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  paint  "Dawn"  in  words. — 

All  our  best  to  you  -  -  -  - 
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DAWN 

Violet,  indigo,  blue-tinged  green, 

Yellow,  orange,  and  red:  — 
What  a  wonderful  rainbow  Aurora  makes 

As  she  lazily  stirs  in  her  bed! 
A  rainbow  that  lies  half  asleep  on  the  earth 

Spread  out  on  the  drowsy  plain: 
A  cousin,  perhaps,  to  the  rainbow  arch 

That  is  daughter  of  sun  and  rain. 
Dimpled  and  rosy  Aurora  dislikes 

To  leave  her  bed  of  down. 
She  dallies  as  long  as  she  thinks  she  dares 

And  gently  flutters  her  gown. 
Her  robe  is  a  marvel  of  workmanship 

That  puts  the  Mikado's  to  shame, 
Such  a  rare  combination  of  delicate  silks 

Of  sapphire  and  turquoise  and  flame! 
And  wonderful  figures  are  seen  on  this  robe, 

Fashioned  by  fairy  hands: 
Black  lace-work  of  trees  with  their  budding  leaves, 

Etched  on  the  crimson  bands, 
With  a  border  of  hay  stacks  and  telephone  poles, 

Varied  here  and  there 
By  a  lonely  house  or  the  spire  of  a  church 

Or  a  hilltop,  gaunt  and  bare. 

But  suddenly  Sol  peeps  over  the  hill. 

"Aurora,"  he  shouts  in  dismay, 
"You'll  never  finish  your  daily  task 

If  you  loiter  around  this  way!" 

Aurora  springs  from  her  couch  in  haste. 

A  crack  of  her  whip!  She's  away, 
Driving  the  night  to  its  western  cave 

While  Sol  is  left  King  of  the  Day. 
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Impish  April  is  apt  to  be  fickle: 
She  often  leaves  us  in  a  pickle. 
Will  she  bring  snow  or  flowers,- 
Hot  sun  or  cold  showers? 
To  decide,  she  just  tosses  a  nickel. 
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Cambridge,  Ohio 
April,  1952 
Dear  Folks, 

The  first  round  is  ended,  and  I've  lived  to  tell  the 
tale!  This,  in  case  you've  forgotten,  refers  to  our  "whirl- 
wind" of  house-cleaning  the  first  part  of  this  month.  I 
used  the  word  metaphorically  when  I  wrote  to  you  last 
month.  But,  believe  me,  by  the  end  of  our  big  week,  the 
house  looked  as  if  a  real  whirlwind  had  struck  it.  The 
rooms  on  the  first  and  second  floors  were  clean  all  right, 
but  that  was  all  we  could  say  for  them. 

Each  day,  inspired  with  the  vigor  of  early  (but  not 
too  early)i  morning,  we  yanked  down  curtains,  rolled  up 
rugs,  whirled  furniture  around,  cleaned  radiators,  —  and 
felt  ready  to  begin  the  shampooing  of  the  room.  At  this 
point  Fred,  who  had  been  working  in  an  adjoining  room, 
would  appear  and  announce  that  he  had  finished  cleaning 
its  ceiling  and  walls,  and  what  room  did  I  want  him  to  do 
next?  With  one  despairing  glance  at  the  awful  upheaval 
we  had  created,  we'd  say,  "This  one."  Then  we  would 
go  running  to  do  the  same  things  in  another  room,  always 
trying  to  keep  ahead  of  him  in  the  matter  of  rugs  and 
curtains  but  always  finding  ourselves  farther  and  farther 
behind  with  woodwork  and  furniture.    Housecleaning  is 
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definitely  not  my  oyster.  If  there  is  an  easy  side  to  it,  I 
haven't  found  it.  Let  us  draw  a  veil  over  the  subject  till 
I  forget  the  more  harrowing  details. 

Our  warm  weather  of  March  has  departed,  and  we're 
back  to  winter  again.  People  who  get  up  early  have  been 
reporting  frost  and  sometimes  ice  these  mornings.  This 
is  a  sorrowful  welcome  to  all  the  posies  that  hurried  out  so 
blithely  in  March.  Our  lilacs,  at  least  the  white  ones, 
miscalculated  the  weather  along  with  the  other  flowers. 
For  several  days  they  have  been  looking  discouraged,  — 
as  if  they'd  like  to  tuck  their  heads  under  their  wings  but 
don't  quite  dare. 

Probably  I  am  to  blame  for  this  whole  sad  state  of 
affairs.  I've  often  said  if  we  were  desperately  in  need  of 
rain  all  we  needed  to  do  was  to  begin  painting  our  house 
or  putting  in  a  cement  walk  and  we'd  get  the  rain.  And 
now,  thanks  to  my  moving  the  rubber  plant  too  soon,  I 
seem  to  have  upset  the  spring  weather. 

It  all  came  about  this  way.  Our  rubber  plant  has 
become  a  real  problem  child  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it's 
old  enough  to  know  better.  This  is  the  plant  we  inherited 
from  'the  Sankeys  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  dear 
knows  how  old  it  was  then.  It  has  grown  immense  in 
recent  years,  and  we  can't  lug  it  any  further  than  the 
dining-room  when  we  bring  it  into  the  house  in  the 
autumn.  There  it  sits  all  winter,  monopolizing  one  whole 
window.  And  how  does  it  reward  our  hospitality?  By 
leaving  a  big  round  ring  of  discolored  wood  on  the  floor! 

When  our  house-cleaning  struck  the  dining-room  two 
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weeks  ago,  I  began  energetically  hauling  things  around 
and  dislodged  the  rubber  plant  from  the  place  where  it 
had  been  parked  all  winter.  Then  I  simply  gasped  at  the 
glaring  spot  which  confronted  me.  It  was  even  bigger  and 
whiter  than  the  one  left  last  winter.  I  began  complaining 
bitterly. 

Fred  left  his  cleaning  of  the  ceiling  long  enough  to 
stare  at  the  spot.  I  thought  he  was  going  to  be  sympathetic, 
but  I  was  mistaken.  "I  think,"  he  began  in  his  soft]  voice, 
"if  you'd  just  put  a  couple  of  sticks  under  it,  Miss  Mac, 
so  the  air  could  circulate  —  hmm?  —  hmm?"  Fred  pre- 
sents the  facts  and  lets  you  draw  your  own  conclusions. 
His  eloquent  "Hm-m?"  is  quite  familiar  to  me. 

One  day  last  summer  I  told  Fred  about  the  beagle  on 
our  back  porch.  Feeling  rather  smug  and  self-satisfied 
because  I  could  recognize  different  types  of  dog,  I  led 
Fred  over  to  meet  the  beagle. 

"He's  still  here,  Fred.  This  beagle  surely  knows 
enough  to  keep  out  of  the  sun  today." 

Fred  looked.  "Beagle,  did  you  say?" 

"Why,  yes,  Fred.  I  know  he's  a  beagle  because  he 
hasn't  barked  at  me.  Jim  and  I  saw  a  whole  truck  load  of 
beagles  parked  out  on  Wheeling  Avenue.  We  walked  all 
around  the  truck  and  spoke  to  the  dogs,  and  not  one  of 
them  barked  at  us.  This  fellow  looks  just  like  those 
beagles,  and  he  doesn't  bark  either." 

"Hm~m!"  said  Fred.  "Did  you  happen  to  look  at  the 
tails  of  those  beagles?" 
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"Why,  no,  Fred.  Now  that  you  mention,  it,  I  don't 
think  I  did." 

"Well,  Miss  Mac,  look  how  this  fellow's  toil  curls 
over  his  back.   That  tail's  chow,  Miss  Mac.   Hm-m!" 

We  didn't  argue  any  further  about  beagles, 


*     *     *     *     * 


So  now  Fred  calmly  resumed  the  cleaning  of  the 
ceiling,  while  I  considered  the  rubber-plant. 

I  never  bargained  to  furnish  skis  for  any  of  our 
plants,  and  I  didn't  intend  to  begin  pampering  that  rubber 
planti  with  them.  So  I  waited  till  Fred  had  left.  Then, 
with  the  field  clear,  I  hauled  and  lugged  the  rubber  plant 
vindictively  through  the  pantry,  across  the  kitchen,  and 
down  the  steps.  I  anchored  it  at  the  end  of  the  porch  and 
left  it  to  meditate  on  its  sins. 

Well,  it  turned  cold  that  very  night.  I  considered 
taking  a  blanket  out  to  the  rubber  plant,  but  I  remembered 
that  stain  on  the  floor  and  hardened  my  heart.  The  next 
morning  my  conscience  was  kicking  up  such  a  rumpus 
that  I  went  to  see  how  the  rubber  plant  had  got  through 
the  night,  though  I  was.  still  resentful.  Its  new  leaves 
were  drooping  pathetically,  but  I  couldn't  be  sure  it  was 
frozen,  —  not  then. 

But  there's  no  doubt  now!  For  two  weeks  I've  watched 
the  poor  thing  looking  sicker  and  sicker.  I  knew  I  ought 
to  bring  it  indoors  again,  but  it's  such  an  awful  load  to 
drag  around.  I  thought  if  it  was  a  choice  between  a 
wounded  conscience  and  a  strained  back,  I'd  rather  let  my 
conscience  suffer.  Then  I  began  to  consider  the  fact  that 
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a  rubber  plant  could  hardly  be  expected  to  supply  its  own 
skis;  and  if  they  were  necessary  to  its.  health  and  hap- 
piness, -  -  -  -  So  last  night,  when  it  seemed  very  cold, 
I  gave  up  the  unequal  struggle  and  lugged  the  rubber 
plant  back  into  the  house.  Today  of  course  it  has  turned 
warm  after  two  solid  weeks  of  cold  weather.  But  the  poor 
rubber  plant  is  so  badly  frozen  that,  even  if  it  survives, 
it  will  be  years  before  it  recovers  its  former  grace  and 
dignity.  I  feel  the  way  I  did  last  year  when  I  forgot  to 
water  the  orange  trees  in  the  conservatory,  and  they  al- 
most died.  I  can  sympathize  with  the  Ancient  Mariner 
doing  his  penance  for  shooting  the  albatross. 

For  the  last  two  weeks  I  haven't  been  able  to  con- 
centrate on  indoor  work  satisfactorily.  Peter,  our  favorite 
cardinal,  keeps  interrupting  me.  "Quick!  Quick!  Quick! 
Quick!"  he  calls  from  his  perching  place  in  the  vines  on 
the  kitchen  porch.  And  I  drop  my  work  and  go  running 
to  get  him  the  sunflower  seeds  and  cracked  corn  that  he 
wants. 

Through  the  whole  winter  we  had  put  out  food 
regularly  on  the  swinging  tray  on  the  kitchen  porch,  and 
also  in  the  bird  cafeteria  which  adorns  one  dining  room 
window.  The  birds,  big  and  little,  fed  together  happily 
except  when  a  blue-jay  or  pigeon  would  swoop  down  and 
scare  them  away.  It  was  all  right  to  feed  our  boarders  in 
cold  weather;  but  now,  with  the  big,  fat  bugs  and  worms: 
already  chewing  up  our  plants,  we  think  the  birds  ought 
to  be  supporting  themselves.  They  really  owe  us  some- 
thing for  their  winter's  board,  and  they  ought  to  repay  us 
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by  eating  the  pests  that  attack  our  'trees  and  flowers.  So 
we  discontinued  the  canteen  service  in  March  and  we 
didn't  expect  to  resume  regular  meals  till  next  winter. 

But  Peter  went  on  the  warpath  about  it.  He  likes 
corn  and  seeds,  and  he  does  not  like  bugs  and  worms.  I 
can't  really  blame  him.  I  don't  think  I'd  like  them  myself. 
So  we  are  furnishing  meals  to  him  now. 

Since  Peter  has  discovered  that  his  peremptory 
"Quick!  Quick!"  is  the  magic  that  produces  his  breakfast, 
he  comes  to  the  porch  vines  and  calls,  peering  into  the 
kitchen  to  see  if  I'm  on  the  job.  When  I  appear  with  his 
sunflower  seeds,  he  politely  retires  to  the  syringa  bush 
and  watches  while  I  put  his  seeds  on  the  tray.  Then  he 
returns  and  chats  sociably  with  me  till  the  sparrows 
appear.  They  are  smart  little  rascals.  They  know  I  won't 
feed  them,  so  they  just  hang  on  Peter's  coat  tails.  His  call 
to  me  is  a  regular  dinner-bell  to  the  sparrows.  They  come 
rushing  joyously  from  all  directions. 

To  keep  Peter  satisfied  and  avoid  feeding  the  spar- 
rows, I  have  been  taking  out  stingy  little  handfuls  of 
seed.  Then  I  stand  by  till  Peter  gets  what  he  wants. 
Pretending  to  growl  fiercely,  he  rushes  at  one  of  the  self- 
invited  sparrows.  The  brazen  little  hussy  ducks  off  the 
edge  of  the  tray  but  hangs  on  by  its  toe  nails,  bobbing  up 
again  serenely  when  Peter  turns  his  attention  to  the  in- 
vaders that  have  crept  up  in  the  rear.  Finally  Peter  gives 
up  and  lets  the  interlopers  help  themselves.  He  is  really 
a  perfect  gentleman,  a  good-natured  little  fellow  who 
doesn't  believe  in  quarreling  with  any  one. 
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This  morning  Peter  evidently  didn't  get  his  share  at) 
his  first  breakfast.  When  I  was  working  upstairs,  Peter 
flew  into  the  lilac  tree  and  looked  through  the  bedroom 
window  at  me  reproachfully  till  I  took  the  hint  and  went 
downstairs  to  give  him  a  second  helping.  Then  he  came 
hurrying  to  the  tray.  The  also-rans  came  too.  I'm  not 
sure  whether  I'm  keeping  you  up  to  date  on  Peter  or  not. 
It  would  take  a  faithful  chronicler  to  record  all  his  clever 
stunts. 

Sometimes  Peter  brings  Maggie  with  him.  They  are 
a  very  handsome  couple,  Peter  in  his  brilliant  red  coat 
and  black  tie  and  Maggie  in  her  dark-red  dress,  tastefully 
trimmed  in  gray  and  brown.  While  Peter  is  eating  his 
breakfast,  Maggie  usually  sitis  on  the  porch  rail  or  a  low 
branch  of  the  elm,  docilely  waiting  for  her  lord  and  master 
to  get  his  fill.  After  Peter  has  satisfied  his  own  hunger, 
he  condescends  to  notice  Maggie.  He  can  afford  to  be 
magnanimous  now.  He  selects  a  nice  sunflower  seed, 
cracks  it  neatly,  then  flies  over  to  Maggie  and  pops  the 
kernel  into  her  mouth.  Back  he  goes  to  the  tray,  braces 
himself  with  more  tidbits,  remembers  Maggie,  and  brings 
her  another  little  snack. 

Finally,  wearied  with  his  good  deeds,  Peter  flies  gaily 
off,  leaving  Maggie  to  her  own  pursuits.  Now  she  has  her 
innings,  and  she  surely  makes  good  use  of  her  time.  She 
takes  a  bee  line  to  the  tray  and  gorges  herself.  There 
seems  to  be  nothing  wrong  with  her  chewing  apparatus 
for  she  can  feed  herself  perfectly  well  in  Peter's  absence. 
Perhaps  he  is  watching  her  diet.    Or  maybe  his  offerings 
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simply  correspond  to  candy  and  flowers.  Possibly  Pete 
and  Maggie  belong  to  some  queer  Oriental  cult  where 
etiquette  demands  that  the  wife  stand  back  and  act  as  a 
servant.  But  that  surely  can't  be  the  reason,  for  they 
sometimes  eat  together  at  the  tray. 

After  puzzling  over  these  various  solutions  of  the 
mystery,  yesterday  it  suddenly  dawned  on  me  that  Peter 
might  be  staging  a  cardinal  version  of  "The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew."  His  name  instead  of  being  Pete'  may  be 
Petruchio.  And  he  may  be  keeping  his  Katharina,  — 
Maggie,  to  us,  —  in  check  by  rationing  her  food.  But  why 
should  Peter  feel  called  on  to  discipline  Maggie?  I've 
never  noticed  anything  particularly  shrewish  about  her. 

We  have  never  really  felt  sure  about  Maggie's  name. 
She  is  very  reticent  on  the  subject.  One  of  my  friends 
declares  she  has  heard  Peter  calling:  "Harriet!  Harriet! 
Harriet!"  So  that  may  be  Maggie's  real  name.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  about  Peter.  He  proudly  proclaims  his  name 
to  the  world.  Perched  high  in  an  elm  or  maple,  he  sings 
lustily: 

"This  is  Peter,  Peter,  Peter,  Peter,  Pete! 
This  is  Peter,  Peter,  Peter,  Peter,  Pete! 
This  is  Peter,  Peter,  Peter,  Peter,  Pete! 
Tyl  -  tyl  -  tyl  -  tyl  -  tyl  -  tyl  -  tyl!" 

Years  ago  Peter  and  Maggie  became  our  good  friends 
when  they  built  their  nest  in  the  vines  on  our  front  porch. 
Off  and  on  they  have  continued  to  make  their  home  in  one 
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vine  or  another.  Their  children  have  been  well-behaved 
as  a  rule,  though  we  had  great  difficulty  with  one  baby. 
Bess  named  him  Mississippi  because  of  his  big  mouth. 

Mississippi  jumped  or  fell  from  the  nest  before  he 
could  fly.  Then  he  hopped  or  flopped  around  on  the  porch 
floor,  keeping  his  parents!  and  us  in  mortal  terror  lest  a 
cat  might  snap  him  up.  We  couldn't  spend  all  our  time 
standing  guard  over  him,  so  we  finally  hit  on  the  idea  of 
putting  him  into  a  deep  basket  and  hanging  it  in  the 
vines.  Peter  and  Maggie  gratefully  accepted  our  help  and 
moved  into  their  new  home  without  delay.  Of  course  this 
was  only  a  temporary  solution  of  their  problem,  for  up- 
and-coming  Mississippi  climbed  out  of  the  basket  a  few 
days  later.  But  his  wings  were  stronger  then. 

Another  year  Peter  and  Maggie  had  three  charming 
children  who  were  always  hungry.  Peter  would  set  out 
on  a  tour  of  the  garden,  calling,  "Come,  children.  A- 
hunting  we  will  go!"  The  triplets  were  willing  enough 
to  trail  along  after  Peter,  but  they  refused  to  doi  any 
hunting;  they  just  yammered,  "I  want  a  piece!  I  want 
a  piece!"  till  poor,  harassed  Peter  was  almost  frantic. 
Finally  Peter  had  an  inspiration:  he  coaxed  his  hungry 
offspring  to  the  feeding  tray,  lined  them  up,  and  began 
popping  food  into  their  mouths.  We  cooperated  with  him 
by  supplying  extra  lunches. 

But  some  years  ago  while  Pete  and  Maggie  were  try- 
ing to  make  up  their  minds  about  an  apartment,  they 
had  an  argument.   They  couldn't  quite  decide  whether  to 
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build  a  new  nest  or  repair  their  last  year's  home  in  our 
vines. 

"Now,  Maggie,"  Peter  would  chirp,  peering  at  their 
last  year's  abode,  "we  couldn't  possibly  make  a  nicer  nest 
than  this  one." 

"It  would  take  a  lot  of  cleaning,  though,"  Maggie 
would  point  out.  "And  it  needs  repairs." 

"But  that  would  be  easier  than  building  a  whole  new 
nest,  Maggie.   Think  of  the  time  and  labor  involved." 

"I'm  thinking,"  Maggie  would  reply,  pecking  around,. 
I  couldn't  decide  whether  she  hoped  or  feared  to  find  bugs 
in  the  nest. 

For  several  days  they  discussed  the  pros  and  cons  but 
failed  to  reach  a  decision.  Then  unforeseen  complications 
developed.  Mrs.  Robin,  also  out  house-hunting,  set  her 
heart  on  that  same  old  nest. 

As  I  was  working  on  the  porch  that  day,  I  saw  Mrs. 
Robin  inspecting  the  red  birds'  nest  and  warned  her  to 
keep  away.  Peter  and  Maggie  had  also  noticed  her.  They 
hovered  about  in  dismay.  They  hadn't  been  quite  certain 
of  the  desirability  of  that  nest  till  they  saw  Mrs.  (Robin's 
interest  in  it.  That  decided  them.  They  knew  they  wanted 
their  old  home  with  all  its  pleasant  memories.  When  Mrs. 
Robin  flew  away  to  tell  her  husband  what  a  prize  she  had 
found,  Peter  and  Maggie  returned  to  claim  their  own. 
Things  were  going  smoothly  when  I  went  indoors. 

But  the  next  time  I  went  out  on  the  porch,  I  found 
Mrs.  Robin  was  in  possession  of  the  nesit.  She  was  thrash- 
ing around  busily,  making  a  great  show  of  doing  things. 
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The  nest  wasn't  large  enough  to  suit  her,  tjhough  she  liked 
its  location.  She  was  building  an  addition,  making  the 
nest  higher  and  wider. 

Fearing  that  a  family  feud  might  develop  between 
the  cardinals  and  the  robins,  I  decided  to  settle  the  diffi- 
culty. We  have  always  liked  both  the  robins,  and  the 
cardinals.  But  in  this  case  I  was  quite  provoked  with  Mrs. 
Robin.  It  annoyed  me  to  see  her  attitude  toward  others' 
property.  She  didn't  seem  to  have  any  moral  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  barging  in  that  way  and  taking  the  redbirds' 
nest.  I  told  Mrs.  Robin  as  gently  and  tactfully  as  possible 
that  we  preferred  the  redbirds  as  tenants,:  they  paid  us 
bigger  and  better  songs  than  she  could.  Moreover,  I 
argued,  the  cardinals  had  built  that  nesti;  and  they  had  a 
right  to  it  if  they  wanted  it. 

Mrs.  Robin  stopped  work  for  a  second  and  glared  at 
me  with  a  sour  expression.  Then  she  pretended  she  could- 
n't understand  me.  "No  speaka  English,"  she  said  in 
pigeon-English.  Then  she  flirted  her  tail  and  resumed  her 
weaving  about  the  edge  of  the  nest. 

I  resorted  to  sign  language.  "Scram!"  I  said,  waving 
emphatically  toward  the  trees  as  a  better  place  for  her 
home.   "Skidoo!  Vamoose!"  and  I  waved  more  vigorously. 

It  was  then  that  she  flew  into  a  rage  and  began  call- 
ing me  names.  I  shuddered.  I  could  easily  imagine  what 
an  unpleasant  tenant  she  would  be,  —  selfish,  gossiping, 
always  finding  fault.  She  thrashed  her  tail  around 
violently,  squawking  like  an  animated  fog-horn. 

Finally  she  flew  out  to  a  tree,   but  she  continued 
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screeching!  at  the  top  of  her  voice.  She  called  upon  her 
brothers  and  sisters,  her  uncles  and  her  cousins  to  come 
to  her  assistance  against  the  selfish  old  tyrant  who  ob- 
jected to  her  as  tenant.  It  was  quite  embarrassing  to  have 
her  accusing  me  so  publicly  and  stirring  up  such  a  'tempest 
in  a  teapot.  I  feared  the  neighbors  would  come  running 
to  find  what  was  causing  such  a  commotion. 

But  I  thought  I'd  show  Mrs.  Robin  I  could  be  just  as 
determined  as  she  was.  I  watched  the  nest  for  two  or  three 
days;  and  every  time  I  found  her  monkeying  around  it, 
I  chased  her  off. 

Finally  in  desperation  Jim  and  I  put  the  equivalent 
of  a  padlock  on  the  nest:  we  laid  a  small  board  across  the 
top  of  it.  That  would  settle  the  matter,  we  said;  the  robin 
would  be  baffled  by  such  a  contraption,  and  we  could 
soon  remove  the  board,  letting  the  redbirds  take  posses- 
sion. I  really  felt  a  bit  mean  to  be  using  my  superior 
intelligence  to  outwit  a  poor  little  robin,  and  I  think  Jim 
felt  the  same  way.  Still,  we  were  glad  to  have  the  trouble 
settled,  and  we  forgot  the  nest. 

A  few  days  later  when  I  came  from  school,  thinking 
of  shoes  and  ships  and  sealing-wax,  but  not  of  birds,  a 
queer  kind  of  blur  in  the  vines  caught  my  attention;  and 
I  proceeded  to  investigate.  There,  in  the  rose  vines  was 
a  strange  structure  towering  upward  in  a  kind  of  sky- 
scraper effect.  It  was  a  completely  new  nest  on  top  of  the 
board  on  top  of  the  old  nest! 

Off  in  the  bushes  Mrs.  Robin  was  holding  forth 
volubly  on  the  subject).  "Yes,  my  dears,"  she  was  saying 
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to  her  friends,  "yes>  we  have  a  fine  new  home,  modern  in 
every  detail.  The  location  is  good,  with  a  fine  view  up 
East  Eighth  Street.  The  owners  finally  put  in  a  wooden 
foundation  for  our  nest,  something  we've  never  enjoyed 
before.  And  we  have  the  most  wonderful  basement  for 
storing  bugs  and  worms!  Believe  me,  I  get  what  I  want! 
Aren't  people  stupid?" 

In  a  way  Peter  and  Maggie  seemed  glad  to  have  the 
disturbing  question  of  a  home  settled  for  tihem.  They  im- 
mediately began  building  in  the  vines  on  the  other  side  of 
the  steps.  With  Maggie  and  Mrs.  Robin  such  close  neigh- 
bors, anything  might  have  happened.  But  the  parent 
robins  were  too  busy  feeding  their  hungry  quadruplets  to 
do  much  bragging  about  them.  And  Peter  and  Maggie 
were  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  twins.  So  everyone 
was  happy. 

Last  week  Jim  discovered  a  nest  in  the  arbor  vitae 
east  of  the  porch  steps.  He  thought  it  was  a  robin's  nest. 
But  to  me  a  nest  is  a  nest,  and  I  kept  hoping  this  one  be- 
longed to  catbirds,  Yesterday  Jim  called  me  to  see  the 
owner.  Mrs.  Robin  was  comfortably  ensconsced  on  her 
nest,  and  there  was  no  further  doubt.  But  I  wasi  re- 
minded of  the  time  a  few  years  ago  when  we  McFarlands 
were  outwitted  by  one  robin.  If  any  one  ever  says  you 
have  a  little  bird  brain,  you  should  feel  highly  compli- 
mented. It's  a  great  thing  to  be  as  smart  as  a  bird,  — 
even  a  robin. 

I  feel  disappointed,  though,  about  the  catbirds.  I 
wanted  them  to  live  in  that  evergreen.   Kittie  Catbird  al- 
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ways  looks  as  spic  and  span  as  if  she  has  just  come  from 
the  beauty  parlor.  She  reminds  you  of  a  demure  little 
old-fashioned  lady  in  gray  cloak  and  bonnet,  till  you  see 
the  mischievous  twinkle  in  her  sparkling  black  eyes. 
Tommie  Catbird,  cousin  of  the  mockingbirds,  can  sing 
beautifully;  his  song  is  a  kaleidoscope  of  lovely  tones,  pre- 
senting a  variety  of  patterns  instead  of  one  regular  tune. 
But  he  has  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  he  has  great  fun  at 
times,  mimicking  the  miaow  of  a  cat.  He,  too,,  always 
looks  as  though  he  has  just  stepped  out  of  a  bandbox.  With 
such  well-tailored  parents,  the  children,  it  would  seem, 
should  be  neat  as  a  pin.  But  last  summer  I  saw  one  of 
their  babies  after  he  was  old  enough  to  hop  around,  —  a 
funny  bunty  little  object  with  a  woolly  black  head.  He 
probably  had  a  cowlick  or  something.  Anyway  it  didn't 
look  as  if  his  mother  would  ever  get  his1  feathers:  slicked 
down. 

Yesterday  a  flicker  was  prospecting  in  our  garden. 
He  always  seems  to  find  plenty  of  bugs  there,  —  or  what- 
ever he's  looking  for.  With  his  comical  red  cap  bobbing 
up  and  down  energetically,  he  makes  a  wonderful  clown. 
One  year  I  saw  him  in  his  courting  dance.  His  lady  love 
was  looking  him  over  critically  while  he  put  on  his  per- 
formance for  her  benefit.  He  was  tramping  around  a 
circle  with  his  lady  in  the  center  in  some  kind  of  variation 
of  the  Virginia  reel  or  minuet,  but  she  just  shrugged  her 
shoulders  and  refused  to  be  interested. 

I  sometimes  wonder  how  much  Solomon  knew  about 
individual  birds.  Was  he  specially  fond  of  the  turtle  dove, 
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or  why  should  he  mention  it?  But  surely  "the  time  of  the 
singing  of  birds  is  come"  for  us.  We  have  been  enjoying 
the  most  wonderful  impromptu  concerts  all  this  month. 
Our  trees  seem  very  attractive  to  these  choristers,  even 
coaxing  some  of  the  wood  birds  to  visit  here.  Last  year  a 
wood  thrush  spent  ten  days  in  this  neighborhood,  but  per- 
haps that  was  in  May.  He  seemed  not  exactly  friendly, 
but  at  least  not  shy.  He  would  sit  in  a  lilac  or  forsythia 
and  let  us  admire  his  speckled  vest  at  close  range.  I  have 
been  listening  eagerly  for  his  lovely  song  this  year.  I 
want  him  to  add  his  vibrant  tones  to  the  already  exquisite 
harmony.  This  morning  the  tufted  titmouse  was  giving 
his  plaintive  little  call!  Isn't  "titmouse"  an  awful  name 
for  a  handsome  little  fellow?  "Tufted"  isn't  so  bad  for  his 
top-knot;  but  even  if  he  is  almost  the  color  of  a  mouse, 
that's  no  reason  for  hanging  that  name  on  him.  His  voice 
reminds  me  of  the  Baltimore  oriole's  in  tone  or  timbre; 
they  both  sound  as  if  they  have  studied  voice  culture  in 
the  best  bird  conservatory.  I  phoned  to  Miss  Stone  one 
morning  to  make  sure  about  this  friend.  I  thought  he  was 
a  tufted  titmouse,  but  you  never  hear  any  one  around 

here  talking  about  titmice or  should  it  be  "titmouses"? 

If  I  were  in  his  shoes,  I'd  certainly  go  to  the  proper 
authority  and  have  my  name  changed. 

With  all  this  singing  of  birds  around  him,  our  flicker 
feels  inspired  to  sing  too.  He  lifts  up  his  voice  as  lustily 
as  any  one,  though  his  "Flicker!  Flicker!  Flicker!"  and 
"Te  -  he  -  he  -  he"  seem  rather  like  raucous  cheers 
appropriate  to  a  baseball  field.    Then  he  goes  off  happily 
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and  plays  '1Rub-a-dub-dub-Three-men-in-a-tub"  on  some 
tree  or  telephone  pole  and  feels  he  is  using  his  one  talent 
to  add  to  the  harmony  of  the  universe. 

Johnnie  and  Jennie  Wren  have  arrived.  Every  year 
they  come  back  to  live  in  their  ancestral  hall,  —  the 
wren-house  which  hangs  in  the  plum  tree.  At  least  we 
have  a  family  of  wrens  living  there;  but  probably  John, 
Jr.  or  even  John  III  or  John  IV  may  be  the  head  of  the 
family  by  this  time.  However,  he  is  still  known  as 
"Johnnie." 

Johnnie  and  Jennie  are  always  fussy  till  they  finish 
the  spring  cleaning  of  their  house.  Then  all  is  quiet  on 
the  Potomac  till  queer  ghostly  twitterings  from  the  bird- 
house  herald  the  coming-out  party  of  the  baby  wrens.  A 
funny  little  ball  of  fuzz  balances  on  the  door-sill  of  the 
house  and  then  —  Geranimo!  He  is-  floating  down  to  a 
convenient  bush  or  shrub,  —  anything  that  offers  a  foot- 
hold to  him. 

And  now  Johnnie's  arduous  duties  begin.  Mrs.  Jennie 
Scott,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  wrens,  told  me  an  in- 
teresting fact.  It  seems  that  Jennie  Wren  refuses  to  feel 
any  more  responsibility  for  her  children  after  they  have 
left  the  wren-house.  She  feels  she  deserves  a  vacation. 
Their  daddy  must  chaperon  the  babies  day  and  night  and 
provide  tempting  bugs  and  worms  for  the  whole  bunch. 

One  year  three  of  the  babies  made  their  debut  with- 
out our  noticing  them.  When  we  first  saw  the  three,  they 
were  wobbling  about  on  the  old  quince  tree  and  neighbor- 
ing bushes,  while  the  fourth  bunty  little  fellow  was  just 
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poking  his  head  out  of  the  bird-house  experimentally,  try- 
ing to  make  up  his  mind  whether  to  venture  out  into  the 
big,  wide,  beautiful,  wonderful  world. 

I  watched  the  babies  a  while;  but  something  dis- 
tracted my  attention,  and  I  forgot  them.  I  don't  know 
where  they  spent  that  first  night  nor  the  next. 

But  a  few  evenings  later  Jim  and  I  were  watching 
the  antics  of  the  babies.  I  had  been  wondering  where 
they  slept  at  night.  One  thing  was  certain;  they  could  not 
get  back  into  the  wren-house.  It  would  be  next  to  a 
miracle  for  those  babies  with  their  erratic,  uncertain 
flights  to  make  connections  with  that  tiny  entrance  to  the 
bird  house,  which  has  no  porch  and  not  even  a  landing 
perch. 

And  then  the  mystery  was  solved.  We  saw  Father 
Wren  skillfully  piloting  his  brood  over  to  the  rose  arbor! 
Scouting  around  for  a  suitable  nursery  for  his  children, 
Johnnie  had  discovered  a  nest  in  the  rose-arbor.  The  nest 
had  evidently  been  abandoned  by  its  former  tenants, 
robins  or  catbirds,  so  Johnnie  had  no  scruples:  about 
appropriating  it.  One  by  one  the  babies  followed  him  to 
the  nest  and  jumped  into  it.  He  had  to  scold  them  a  little 
when  they  insisted  on  sticking  their  heads  up  to  peer 
around,  but  on  the  whole  he  was  very  patient.  When  they 
were  all  settled,  Johnnie  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  For  a 
few  hours  he  could  relax  from  that  incessant  search  for 
bugs  and  worms  to  satisfy  those  greedy  babies. 

In  the  days  that  followed  I  listened  eagerly  for  a 
singing  lesson,  hoping  I  could  hear  the  babies'  first  songs. 
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But  Johnnie  was  too  busy  feeding  so  many  babies  to  spend 
time  on  music. 

Jim  was  ahead  of  me  there.  Some  years  ago  he  heard 
a  father  wren  giving  his  child  its  first  lesson  in  singing. 
That  morning  they  were  perched,  father  and  son,  on  a 
tall  hollyhock  in  our  garden.  Johnnie  Wren  was  up  high 
on  the  stalk,  and  the  baby  was  below  him. 

Never  having  studied  bird  language,  Jim  didn't  at 
first  understand  what  Father  Wren  was  saying  and  sing- 
ing. But  it  was  easy  to  see  what  system  of  training  was 
being  used.  John,  Senior,  would  trill  through  one  line  of 
his  beautiful  song  and  wait  for  the  baby  to  imitate  him. 
The  first  attempts  were  pathetic  failures;  but  Johnnie  was 
hopeful  and  persistent  in  spite  of  Junior's  disappointing 
efforts,  which  sounded  more  like  the  raspings  of  a  grass- 
hopper than  the  trills  of  a  wren. 

Bird  language  cannot  be  translated  into  exact  English. 
We  say  "sunshine,"  "shadow,"  "rainbow,"  "rosebud," 
"garden,"  "God."  But  Johnnie  Wren  rolls  all  those  words 
together  into  one  ecstatic  burst  of  melody  which  tantalizes 
us  and  mocks  our  powers  of  description. 

But,  as  nearly  as  our  inadequate  English  can  express 
it,  Johnnie  Wren's  lesson  proceeded  in  approved  pedagogic 
form: 

"Now,  Junior,"  began  Johnnie,  "it  is  high  time  for 
you  to  learn  to  sing.  Listen  to  me  carefully  and  sing  just 
as  I  do." 

Then  Johnnie  warbled  sweetly.  He  selected  a  bit 
from  "The  Mikado"  as  a  starter. 
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"  'Oh,  the  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring,  tra-la, 
Breathe  promise  of  merry  sunshine/  " 

Johnnie  looked  expectantly  at  his  bunty  little  off- 
spring and  waited  for  him  to  sing  that  same  simple  air. 

"I  want  a  bug!"  sang  Junior  in  a  rasping  monotone, 
which  not  even  Johnnie's  imagination  could  make  musical. 

"No,  sonny,  that  wasn't  quite  right,"  Johnnie  said 
reprovingly.  "Maybe  you  just  don't  know  about  flowers. 
We'll  try  a  different  song." 

So  Johnnie  thought  of  a  nice  little  bird  song  by 
William  Shakespeare.  He  sang: 

"  'Hark!  Hark!  The  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings 
And  Proebus  'gins  arise — '  " 

Then  he  waited  hopefully  for  Junior's  effort. 

"I  want  a  bug!"  sang  Junior  again  in  that  same  dis- 
tressing monotone  which  grated  on  Johnnie's  nerves.  This 
was  both  irritating  and  exasperating. 

"Oh,  dear!"  said  Johnnie  to  himself,  "Do  you  suppose 
my  child  is  tone-deaf?  He  can't  seem  to  carry  a  tune  at 
all."  Then  a  comforting  thought  struck  him.  "Maybe 
Junior  never  heard  of  larks  before.  I'll  try  another  song 
about  them.  Now  let's  see.  There's  Bobbie  Browning's 
song." 

So  Johnnie  tried  again  patiently.   This  time  he  sang: 

"  'The  year's  at  the  spring 
And  day's  at  the  morn; 

Morning's  at  seven; 
The  hillside's  dew-pearled. 
The  lark's  on  the  wing — '  " 
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But  Junior's  raspy  little  voice  interrupted  again.  "I 
want  two  bugs!"  he  caroled  emphatically. 

And  Johnnie,  worn  to  a  frazzle,  decided  to  postpone 
further  music  lessons  till  the  next  day.  But  he  was  not 
discouraged.  He  was  still  hopeful  that  Junior  would 
eventually  develop  into  a  real  Caruso. 

I  almost  forgot  to  tell  you  how  my  robin  movie 
turned  out.  The  film  came  back  a  week  ago,  and  I  ran  it 
several  times  the  very  first  evening  for  various  friends 
and  neighbors.    The  "country  gentleman"  looks  just  as 

pompous  in  the  movie  as  he  does  in  real  life. 

***** 

Recently  there  have  been  auctions  in  front  of  the 
court  house.  Twice  I  have  stopped  to  see  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  crowd  and  commotion  there  and  found  lots 
were  being  sold  because  of  delinquent  taxes.  At  least  some 
one  told  me  that. 

There  seem  to  be  certain  rules  to  be  followed.  The 
umpire  stands  up  and  says:  "Lot  so-and-so,  three-fourths 
of  an  acre,  delinquent  taxes  $2.31,  or  $6.82  or  something." 

Then  the  referee  takes  over.  He  begins  in  a  moderate 
tone  and  soars  to  a  crescendo  that  billows  and  reverberates 
over  the  crowd  like  thunder.  Very  persuasively  he  shouts: 
"a-b-c-d-bmb-blub-blub-five  -  ten  -  fifteen  -  twenty  - 
blub  -  blub  -  blub  -  blub  -  eighty  -  ninety  -  hundred 
ready  -  or  -  not  -  ye  -  shall  -  be  -  caught  —  Sold  to 
blub  -  blub  -  blub  for  blub  -  blub  -  blub." 

Now  every  one  turns  to  his  neighor  and  tells  him  who 
he  thinks  has  got  what  for  how  much.  Opinions  vary. 
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It  is  now  the  umpire's  turn  to  hold  forth  while  the 
referee  gets  up  steam  to  begin  again.  It's  as  exciting  as  a 
baseball  game,  and  you  don't  need  to  buy  a  ticket  for  it. 
It's  too  bad  we  can't  have  them  every  week. 

Lots  of  love  from  us 
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SPRING  URGE 

When  nature  awakens  the  earth  in  the  spring, 

The  birds  and  the  poets  all  hasten  to  sing. 

Iambic  pentameters,  rondeaus,  and  triolets 

Blossom  as  surely  as  pansies  and  violets. 

Little  dactylic  tetrameters  play 

Like  the  frolicsome  lambs  in  the  gladness  of  May. 

But  now  let  us  notice  a  very  queer  thing: 

The  way  that  we  greet  these  same  heralds  of  spring. 

Flowers  are  welcomed  in  'most  every  region, 

But  poems  of  spring  meet  with  hoots  of  derision. 

The  S.  P.  C,  A.  cares  for  bird,  beast,  and  bee; 

But  for  poets,  poor  things,  there's  no  S.  P.  C.  P. 
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Cambridge,  Ohio 
May,  1952 
Dear  Folks, 

May  always  seems  full  of  special  days,  beginning 
with  May  Day.  That  was  the  day  my  English  classes 
always  felt  the  urge  to  hold  forth  in  our  garden  unless  it 
happened  to  pour  cats  and  dogs., 

The  pupils  would  wander  around,  admiring  daffodils 
and  tulips,  violets  and  lilies-of-the-valley  and  sniffing  their 
fragrance  till  they  were  thoroughly  saturated  with  the 
spirit  of  spring.  Then  we  would  sit  down  under  the  trees, 
open  our  books,  and  read  what  the  poets  had  written 
about  birds  and  flowers,  stopping  occasionally  to  listen  to 
what  the  birds  were  saying  for  themselves.  The  catbirds 
and  cardinals,  robins  and  wrens  always  rallied  around, 
feeling  their  responsibility  for  entertaining  the  May  Day 
guests.  A  bird  in  the  tree  is  worth  two  in  the  book.  And 
a  few  real  daffodils  are  better  than  a  host  of  them  if  the 
pupil  doesn't  know  what  they  are. 

This  custom  of  holding  class  in  our  garden  on  May 
Day  began  one  year  when  we  were  studying  Wordsworth. 
The  youngsters  didn't  find  his  poems  wildly  exciting. 
Even  when  we  read  his  "Daffodils,"  the  pupils  were  bored 
or  sleepy. 
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"Now  sthut  your  eyes,"  I  said,  "and  imagine  the  host 
of  golden  daffodils  as  Wordsworth  must  have  seen  them 
fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze.'  " 

The  youngsters  were  happy  to  shut  their  eyes,  the 
only  trouble  being  that  they  were  on  the  verge  of  dozing 
off  completely. 

One  boy  roused  himself  enough  to  ask,  "Do  daffodils 
grow  here  in  America?" 

I  was  appalled.  "Why,  of  course  they  do,"  I  said. 
"You've  been  seeing  them  all  through  April." 

The  pupil  was  not  convinced.  "/  haven't,"  he  insisted. 
"I  don't  know  what  they  look  like." 

"Don't  you  know  the  brilliant  yellow  flowers  on  long 
thin  stalks?" 

Another  chap  sat  up  suddenly.  "Why,  Miss  McFar- 
land,"  he  shouted  delightedly,  "I've  seen  them,  —  a  whole 
field  of  'em.  They're  bright  yellow  at  first.  But  when 
they're  old,  the  flower  turns  to  a  ball  of  white  fuzz,  and 
the  wind  blows  it  around." 

The  whole  class  came  to  life  then.  "Dandelions!" 
they  shouted. 

While  some  of  the  class  were  laughing,  others  seemed 
quite  serious.  I  feared  some  might  go  home  feeling  a 
dandelion  by  any  other  name  (such  as  daffodil) (  would 
smell  as  sweet. 

"Maybe  I  can  still  find  some  daffodils  in  our  garden," 
I  said.  "I'll  bring  some  to  school  tomorrow." 

And  then  the  great  May-Day-in-the  garden  idea  was 
born.    "Miss  McFarland,  why  don't  we  all  go  up  to  your 
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garden  tomorrow  instead  of  your  bringing  the  daffodils 
here?"  said  Rebecca. 

Since  it  seemed  a  reasonable  idea,  we  asked  the 
principal  if  he  had  any  objections  to  our  holding  class  in 
our  garden  instead  of  the  classroom,  and  he  agreed  it  was 
the  proper  thing  to  do. 

That  first  nature  session  in  our  garden  set  a  precedent 
for  succeeding  years.  Perched  on  garden  chairs  or  sitting 
on  the  ground,  we  reviewed  what  the  poets  had  written 
about  trees  or  flowers  or  any  other  form  of  nature.  If  our 
purple  or  white  lilacs  happened  to  be  in  bloom,  we  had 
the  proper  setting  for  Noyes'  "Barrel  Organ,"  and  we 
could  chant  as  loudly  as  we  pleased. 

"Go  down  to  Kew  in  lilac  time,  in  lilac  time, 
in  lilac  time; 
Go  down  to  Kew  in  lilac  time  (it  isn't  far 
from  London!") 

We  would  discuss  Wordsworth's  nature  beliefs 
seriously: 

"And  'tis  my  faith  that  every  flower 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes." 

And  there  was  no  joking  about  "Kilmer's  "Trees"  and 
Lanier's  "Ballad  of  Trees  and  the  Master." 

Sometimes  we  even  read  bits  of  Solomon's  poetry. 

"For,  lo,  the  winter  is  past! 
The  rain  is  over  and  gone. 
The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth; 
The  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come, 
And  the  voice  of  the  turtle  dove 
is  heard  in  the  land." 
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Once  when  our  voices  had  been  too  soothing,  one 
chap  stretched  at  full  length  on  the  ground  had  dozed  off. 
Then  we  began  Herrick's  "Corinna's  Maying," 

"Get  up,  get  up  for  shame!  The  blooming  morn 
Upon  her  wings  presents  the  god  unshorn. — " 

This  clarion  call  disturbed  his  slumbers.  He  shot  up 
suddenly,  apparently  feeling  the  reproach  was  aimed  at 

him.  v 

***** 

The  next  special  day  is  "Mother's  Day." 

To  My  Mother 

The  hollyhocks'  radiant  bells  in  a  stately  row 
Blend  with  the  gentle  pansies'  modest  glow; 
The  rose  has  the  freshness  of  dawn  in  its  lovely  face. 
And  the  aster  outshines  them  all  in  its  airy  grace! 

Each  flower  has  a  beauty  or  charm  that's  all  its  own, — 
Some  rare  enchantment  belonging  to  it  alone. 
But  there  is  a  wonderful  blossom  surpassed  by  no  other: 
God  put  all  the  graces  in  one  fair  flower, — My  Mother. 

***** 

Each  day  we  have  been  watching  Jim's  roses  stretch- 
ing themselves  and  sending  out  tiny  leaves  and  even 
buds.  We  are  especially  interested  in  the  two  new  rose 
beds  made  this  spring,  though  they  were  slower  in  start- 
ing than  the  ten  old  beds. 

Can  you  remember  Jim's  first  rosebed,  planted  so 
many  years  ago?  The  natural  interest  Jim  had  in  roses 
was  fostered  by  Aunt  Margaret  McCready.    A  visit  to 
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Cadiz  was  sure  to  net  Jim  several  new  roses  each  year 
such  as  Gruss  en  Teplitz,  a  Hermosa,  a  Killarney,  or  may- 
be a  Mrs.  Aaron  Ward.  With  roses  he  had  raised  in  his 
own  hotbed  or  brought  from  the  Dr.  Clark  garden,  he 
must  have  had  several  dozen  rose  bushes. 

But  that  rosebed  was  a  curious  affair,  producing  a 
succession  of  changing  blossoms  as  the  seasons  advanced. 
Early  spring  brought  a  bewitching  combination  of  violets 
and  spring  beauties.  Jim  hadn't  planted  them.  They  were 
volunteers  from  the  wood  earth  he  had  banked  around  the 
rose  roots  the  previous  autumn. 

Later  hollyhocks  would  come  popping  up  every- 
where. These  were  the  offspring  of  hollyhocks  along  the 
north  side  of  the  rosebed.  Invading  the  rosebed  was  en- 
tirely their  own  idea.  But  still  we  liked  them  and  treated 
them  leniently. 

Along  the  south  border  were  daffodils  and  hyacinths 
deliberately  planted  there,  with  the  idea  they  would  finish 
their  blooming  before  the  roses  began  their  stunt.  A  row 
of  cowslips  flourished  there  on  the  same  assumption.  Four 
azaleas  had  also  got  into  the  rosebed  more  or  less  under 
false  pretence.  In  their  potted  existence  they  had  seemed 
very  delicate  and  fragile,  entirely  too  weak  to  compete 
with  the  vigorous  shrubs  in  other  parts  of  our  garden.  But 
these  camels  in  disguise,  sticking  their  noses  into  favored 
spots  in  the  rosebecj,  were  fast  towering  to  their  full  hump- 
backed height.  Tiny  little  aster-mums  had  grown  discon- 
certingly into  clumps  that  engulfed  whole  rose  bushes. 

Later  in  the  year  each  hoeing  or  weeding  brought 
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new  inhabitants  of  the  rosebed  to  light.  Snapdragons, 
portulacas,  calendulas,  cosmos,  phlox,  ageratum,  fever- 
few, snow-on-the-mountain,  spider  plant,  peppergrass, 
dandelions,  —  all  were  there,  hiding  modestly  but  de- 
terminedly under  the  weeds  and  grass  which  we  were 
attempting  to  eradicate.  The  peppergrass  and  dandelions 
were  always  patted  back  into  place.  Lindy's  summer 
greens  were  not  to  be  disturbed. 

Then  there  were  the  "transients"  in  Jim's  rosebed  — 
anything  like  an  amaryllis  or  calla  lily  that  could  be 
stuck  into  a  vacant  spot.  Pansies  often  had  space  for  a 
few  weeks. 

So  "Jim's  rosebed"  had  become  a  regular  botanical 
zoo. 

The  rosebushes,  originally  planted  in  an  open  space, 
now  spent  much  of  the  day  in  shade.  Our  trees  had  en- 
croached sadly  on  their  sunny  spot.  The  morning  sun 
was  cut  off  by  our  maple,  elm,  oak,  Chinese  pagoda,  mul- 
berry, plum,  and  peach  trees.  Box-elder,  maple,  and  ash 
trees  shut  off  the  afternoon  sun.  A  huge  Japanese  quince 
waving  its  branches  too  protectingly  over  one  end  of  the 
rosebed  and  a  Van  Fleet  rose  arbor  at  the  other  end  didn't 
help  any.  With  such  an  array  of  trees  and  bushes  sur- 
rounding the  rosebed,  it  wasn't  surprising  that  the  roses 
would  begin  to  languish  before  the  end  of  summer,  and 
during  the  winter  some  would  expire  completely.  Jim 
would  replace  the  casualties  the  next  spring. 

And  then  Jim  turned  over  a  new  leaf! 

One  autumn  evening  Jim  came  home,  bearing  an 
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enormous  Dr.  J.  H.  Nicolas  from  a  friend's  garden.  Com- 
pared with  this  prosperous  and  robust  fellow,  our  roses 
looked  pale  and  undernourished,  —  like  a  bunch  of  famine 
orphans  from  India.   Jim  was  quite  unhappy. 

Then  he  cheered  up.  "How'd  you  like  to  have  roses 
like  this?"  he  said. 

Spurred  on  by  the  vision  of  Dr.  Nicolases  blooming 
here,  there,  and  everywhere  on  our  premises,  Jim  pro- 
ceeded to  order  roses,  —  only  a  few  at  first,  but  more  and 
more  later  on.  His  orders  brought  instructions  for  the 
preparation  of  the  new  rosebeds  which  were  to  receive  the 
new  rose  bushes. 

Well,  we  were  fairly  appalled  at  the  requirements 
deemed  necessary  for  a  good  bed.  But  with  mental  pictures 
of  dozens  and  dozens  of  bushes,  all  bearing  roses  equal  to 
the  Dr.  Nicolas  and  maybe  superior  to  it,  we  got  the 
beds  ready.  With  yardstick  and  printed  instructions  we 
went  to  work  on  the  first  bed:  —  a  layer  of  cinders  or 
"roughage"  of  some  kind  in  the  bottom  for  drainage;  then 
a  foot  of  soil  augmented  by  25%  manure  and  25%  peat 
moss;  and  finally  the  top  layer  of  good  soil  mixed  with 
peat  moss  or  manure.  The  bed  was  supposed  to  be  two 
feet  deep;  but  ours  fell  a  few  inches  short  of  this  ideal, 
since  our  enthusiasm  for  exactness  petered  out  as  the  clay 
grew  harder. 

As  a  further  gesture  in  the  right  direction,  we  had 
one  of  the  Davey  tree  experts  prune  our  trees  severely. 
With  several  loads  of  tree  branches  removed,  the  roses 
would  have  a  real  chance  to  get  plenty  of  sunshine. 
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The  beds  had  time  to  settle  well  before  the  roses 
arrived.  Every  flurry  of  snow  made  us  apprehensive  lest 
the  beds  should  freeze.  But  just  in  the  nick  of  time  the 
roses  came.  With  total  disregard  of  any  color  scheme,  we 
planted  them.  Our  system  was  simple:  we  held  up  a  bush, 
surveyed  its  root,  and  fitted  it  into  a  hole  of  proper  size. 
We  don't  recommend  this  procedure,  however,  for  all 
through  the  winter  we  wondered  whether  each  rose  was 
happy  with  its  neighbors.  Reading  the  names  Qf  the  roses 
in  the  triangular  bed,  one  felt  it  to  be  a  regular  melting 
pot  of  dynamite. 

The  nations  represented  would  provide 

The  personnel  for  a  new  U.  N.  Congress. 

And  problems  that  confront  United  Nations 

Had  nothing  on  Jim's  rosebed!  There  were  found 

The  white-robed  German  Kaiserin  A.  V., 

And  Holland's  cherry  Jonkheer  J.  L.  Mock, 

Then  Italy's  Signora,  varicolored, 

And  Spain's  Condesa  Sastago.  Their  names 

Would  hint  aristocratic  haughtiness 

So  irritating  to  Americans 

Like  Hoover,  Ernie  Pyle  and  K.  T.  Marshall. 

The  brash  McGredys  with  their  Irish  charm 

Were  capable  of  doing  instant  battle 

If  any  rosebush  trespassed  on  their  rights. 

Greer  Garson  smugly  added  English  accent. 

While  here  and  there  a  Crimson  Glory  waved 

Defiance  at  a  flashing  Star  of  Holland. 

We  should  have  exercised  the  greatest  caution 

In  planting  such  a  motley  rosebush  group. 

King  Arthur  would  have  set  them  in  a  circle 

That  none  might  try  to  claim  pre-eminence. 

Belatedly  we  wonder  whether  we 

Had  pulled  some  diplomatic  boners  there! 

But  April  brought  a  new  rose  to  that  bed, 

And  Peace  presided  as  the  Nations'  head. 
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The  Peace  which  we  set  at  the  apex  of  the  triangular 
bed  was  only  one  of  many,  many  roses  that  came  in 
April.  Acting  on  the  principle  of  not  putting  all  his  eggs 
into  one  basket,  Jim  ordered  roses  from  various  nurseries. 
Peace,  the  All  American  Rose  Selection  for  1 946,  had  kept 
us  guessing.  Most  of  the  catalogs  made  such  extravagant 
claims  for  it  that  it  really  seemed  too  good  to  be  true. 
Conservative  friends  urged  us  not  to  expect  too  much. 
Consequently  we  had  a  pleasant  surprise  that  Sabbath 
morning  in  June  when  we  found  the  first  gorgeous  bloom 
on  Peace. 

We  had  been  puzzled  by  the  catalog  descriptions  of 
the  changing  colors  of  Peace.  But  when  we  saw  the  real 
thing,  we  understood  how  inadequate  words  were  to 
describe  this  most  wonderful  rose.  From  the  time  it  is  a 
rich  gold  bud  with  carmine  splashes  till  it  is  a  full-blown 
rose  of  lemon  yellow  overlaid  with  shell  pink,  it  is  a  con- 
tinuous delight. 

The  first  Peace  blossom  almost  got  me  into  a  peck  of 
trouble.  Why  Providence  ordained  that  it  should  open  on 
Sabbath  morning  rather  than  Saturday  or  Monday,  I  can't 
say.  In  our  excitement  we  failed  to  notice  that  tempus 
was  fugiting  with  alarming  rapidity.  Jim  was  having  a 
wonderful  time  hailing  any  friends  who  were  passing  and, 
with  real  side-show  eloquence,  urging  them  to  step  up 
and  admire  Peace.  Suddenly  the  church  bells  and  chimes 
tuned  up,  warning  us  it  was  almost  time  for  morning 
service.  I  was  still  in  my  dirty  old  garden  togs,  but  after 
a  mad  scramble  I  emerged  all  starched  up  in  a  clean  white 
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dress  and  started  to  church.  On  the  way  I  happened  to 
look  down,  and  there  I  beheld  a  sight  to  curl  one's  hair. 
Protruding  below  my  spotless  dress  were  my  old  garden 
shoes  staring  up  at  me  with  the  week's  accumulation  of 
mud  and  bug-blaster  powder  on  them!  I  was  simply  petri- 
fied. But  as  I  was  already  late,  I  went  on  taking  a  chance 
on  getting  a  back  seat  in  church.  And  after  service  I  just 
meditated  quietly  in  my  seat  till  most  of  the  congregation 
had  left. 

That  wonderful  rose  was  only  the  first  of  a  long 
succession  of  blooms  which  Peace  produced.  Fearful  that 
my  enthusiastic  admiration  might  color  my  report,  I  re- 
sorted to  a  yardstick  for  measurements.  That  prosaic 
agent  testified  that  some  of  the  roses,  were  between  five 
and  six  inches  in  width  and  had  stalks  ranging  up  to 
thirty-one  inches.  With  color  films  I  tried  to  catch  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  the  roses,  but  had  only  fair  success. 

Taking  pictures  of  roses  is  a  ticklish  affair.,  You 
can't  just  say:  "Turn  this  way,  please."  The  roses,  not 
only  Peace,  but  other  outstanding  varieties  too,  had  the 
aggravating  way  of  tilting  the  least  attractive  side  toward 
the  sun  when  I  was  trying  to  take  a  picture.  Also  I  wanted 
to  catch  the  name  labels  along  with  each  rose,  and  there 
I  ran  into  further  difficulties:  the  printed  names  were 
almost  too  small  to  be  distinct  in  a  picture.  And  that  was 
provoking  for  I  had  spent  much  time  shellacking  those 
wooden  labels  with  the  name  done  in  water-proof  ink. 

One  rainy  morning  as  Jim  was  starting  off  to  the  bank, 
carrying  some  particularly  fine  roses,  I  had  an  inspira- 
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tion:  I'd  print  the  name  of  each  rose  in  good  big  letters 
and  let  Jim  hold  the  name  card  beside  the  proper  rose 
while  I  took  the  pictures  with  my  movie  kodak,  which 
doesn't  care  whether  the  sun  shines  or  not.  Grabbing 
some  pieces  of  cardboard,  I  worked  fast  and  furiously, 
applying  the  ink  liberally  with  a  small  brush.  To  save 
time,  I  abbreviated,  merely  printing  "gol.  Da  -  -"  for 
"Golden  Dawn"  or  "P.  S.  Dup."  for  Mrs.  Pierre  S. 
DuPont".  All  went  well  till  we  came  to  Los  Angeles.  Jim 
had  been  obediently  laying  down  one  card  and  holding 
up  another,  but  he  seemed  annoyed  about  something. 
The  climax  came  with  Los  Angeles.  I  thought  I  had 
warned  Jim  the  ink  was  wet,  but  I  must  have  failed  to 
emphasize  the  fact.  He  had  been  getting  more  and  more 
ink  on  his  hands,  and  finally  it  was  spreading  to  the  roses. 
Poor  Los  Angeles  was  a  sight!  We  hastily  retired  to  the 
sink  and  got  busy,  Jim  working  on  his  hands  while  I 
labored  to  remove  the  ink  which  was  smeared  liberally 
on  the  rose.  Jim  finally  got  started  to  the  bank  on  time. 
But  the  impromptu  bath  at  the  sink  had  been  too  much 
for  Los  Angeles;  anyone  could  have  gone  straight  to  the 
bank,  following  the  trail  of  yellow-pink  petals  Jim  left 
behind  him. 

Perhaps  it  seems  strange  to  mention  roses  in  the 
same  breath  with  bank.  But  Uncle  Sam  never  showed  the 
slightest  surprise  at  seeing  one  of  his  national  banks 
blossoming  with  roses.  Various  members  of  the  bank  force 
fancy  themselves  in  the  role  of  rose-lover  or  rose-grower, 
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and  they  do  not  believe  in  hiding  their  lights  under 
bushels. 

Each  rose  enthusiast  puts  his  best  foot  foremost  and 
displays  his  choicest  roses  at  his  special  window  or  desk. 
Occasionally  roses  sail  under  false  colors.  One  rose  on  an 
astonishingly  long  stem  was  solemnly  called  "A  Tree 
Grows  in  Brooklyn"  though  the  owner  later  enlightened 
us.  He  said  it  really  was  a  Van  Fleet.  "But,"  he  pro- 
tested, "Jim  brings  a  peony  up  here  and  calls  it  a  rose." 
He  was  referring  to  one  of  the  unbelievably  big  roses  on 
Peace.  However,  all  this  rose  competition  in  the  bank  is 
in  the  best  tradition  of  keeping  up-to-date  and  giving  good 
service  to  the  public.  Uncle  Sam  believes  in  making 
banks  attractive  places  where  the  customers  will  enjoy 
themselves. 

But  Jim's  roses  have  not  all  lived  up  to  their  names 
and  reputations  so  well  as  Peace. 

Jonkheer  J.  L.  Mock  got  into  Jim's  bad  graces.  It  is 
Jim's  habit  to  make  the  round  of  the  rosebushes  each  day, 
greeting  new  roses  cordially.  So  I  was  astonished  one 
morning  when  Jim  went  past  a  glorious  big  Mock  without 
a  comment  of  any  kind.  I  supposed  he  must  be  thinking 
very  deep  thoughts  and  I  tried  to  call  him  back  to  earth. 

"Jim,"  I  said,  "you  didn't  notice  this  lovely  /.  L. 
Mockr 

"Yes,  I  did,"  Jim  snapped.  "It  was  supposed  to  be 
cherry  red.  And  that's  not  cherry!"  To  Jim  "Cherry" 
means  the  good  resounding  red  of  a  pie  cherry  and  no  non- 
sense about  it.  Turning  to  glance  briefly  at  the  Mock,  he 
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said  grudgingly,  "Well,  I  s'pose  you  might  call  that  cherry, 
but — "  And  Jim  continued  his  course  through  the  beds. 
The  Mock  had  sealed  its  own  doom. 

No  one  seems  to  remember  a  time  when  Jim  didn't 
wear  a  rose  to  the  bank.  He  would  as  soon  go  without  a 
necktie  as  without  his  rose. 

But  one  day  Jim  slipped.  No  rose.  A  stock  salesman 
coming  in  stopped  thunderstruck.  It  was  the  first  time 
Frank  Walker  had  seen  Jim  without  a  rose.  He  stared  a 
moment  and  then  quietly  left  the  bank  without  a  word 
to  anyone.  Jim  was  puzzled. 

Ten  minutes  later  Frank  reappeared.  "Here,"  he 
said  holding  out  a  florist's  rose,  "Put  this  on. Now  you 

look  like  yourself!" 

***** 

If  we  had  the  gambling  spirit,  like  those  people  who 
bet  on  the  minute  when  the  ice  will  break  up  in  the 
Yukon  —  or  maybe  the  Stickeen,  —  we  could  make 
money  betting  on  which  rose  will  be  the  first  to  bloom  in 
May.  For  days  we  watch  the  buds  swelling. 

"Look  at  this  Golden  Dawn" 

"Yes.  But  did  you  see  this  bud  on  Crimson  Glory? 
It's  showing  color." 

"It  won't  be  first.  It  never  is." 

This  year  it  was  Mrs.  Joe  Perraud  that  outdistanced 
the  others  and  got  her  nose  under  the  wire  on  May  1 7. 

We  shall  soon  begin  our  quiz  game.  It  follows  some- 
what the  pattern  of  the  quotation  game  which  Mrs. 
McHenry  and  her  daughter  used  to  play. 
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"Who  wrote:  'Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime — '?" 

"Longfellow." 

"Right.  Your  turn  now." 

"  'He  makes  no  friend  who  never  made  a  foe.'  " 

"Tennyson.   You  can't  stump  me  on  that." 

Our  game  of  course  deals  with  roses,.  Jim  will  bring 
a  red  rose  into  the  house.  "What  is  it?"  he  asks. 

'''Crimson  Glory?  Christopher  Stone?" 

"No." 

"San  Fernando?  Fire  Dance?" 

"No." 

"Is  it  Mirandy?  -  Or  Nocturne?  -  New  Yorker?  Oh, 
I  know  —  Heart's  Desire!" 

"That's  right. 

But  when  /  bring  a  rose  for  Jim  to  guess,  he  has  a 
fairly  easy  time.  He  is  almost  sure  in  advance  that  it  will 
be  a  Charlotte  Armstrong,  a  Rubaiyat,  or  a  Grand  Duchess 

Charlotte. 

***** 

Weeds  are  growing  now  like  —  weeds!  But  this  year 
we  have  a  garden  helper  with  a  good  fund  of  energy.  I 
wouldn't  say  he  uses  it  recklessly,  but  we  get  things  done, 
if  one  of  us  is  near  to  drop  occasional  hints.  Nothing 
much  happens  while  he's  cutting  the  grass,  except  that 
he  stops  frequently  to  ask,  "How's  she  look  now?" 

But  weeding  is  a  different  story.  If  he's  left  un- 
supervised, he's  like  an  electric  drill  running  wild.  Yes- 
terday I  rescued  one  of  my  cherished  Sweet  Williams 
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from  a  pile  of  weeds.  It  was  a  fairly  large  plant  with  one 
long  stalk  of  bloom. 

"Why,"  said  I  accusingly,  "look  at  this  clump  of 
Sweet  William  you've  pulled  up!" 

He  came  over  to  peer  at  the  plant  I  was  flourishing. 
"Well,  the  son-of-a-gun!"  he  said.  "What  d'you  know 
about  that!  I  never  seen  him  a-tall."  And  he  continued 
his  ejaculations  of  surprised  indignation,  intimating  that 
Sweet  William  had  someway  uprooted  himself  and  in- 
sinuated himself  into  the  pile  of  weeds. 

However,  I've  been  wondering!  It  occurs  to  me  that 
possibly  our  gardener  friend  feels  no  more  enthusiasm 
about  weeding  than  /  do.  And  maybe  he's  smarter  than 
I  am  about  finding  a  way  to  evade  further  weeding! 

***** 

Various  members  of  our  clan  have  birthdays  in 
May.  Bess's  birthday  came  May  25  close  to  Aunt  Janet's. 
Memorial  Day  will  soon  be  here  and  then  Flag  Day,  June 
14,  Papa's  birthday. 

"Titania's  Jewels"  is  a  salute  to  all. 
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TITANIA'S  JEWELS 

The  fairies  held  a  carnival  on  our  front  lawn  last  night; 
But  dawn  disturbed  their  revelry  and  put  them  all  to  flight. 

Titania  and  her  fairy  band  all  looked  extremely  gay; 
Indeed  the  rarest  jewels  of  the  court  were  on  display. 

But  in  alarm  when  they  first  heard  the  crowing  of 

the  cocks, 
The  fairies  spilled  the  trinkets  from  Titania's  jewel  box. 

Unnoticed  by  the  fairies,  the  gems  fell  upon  the  ground, — 
Jewels  of  wondrous  splendor,  shedding  rays  of 
light  around. 

They  lay  in  heaps — rich  amethysts  and  gleaming 

emerald  bars, 
And  lockets  made  of  sapphires  studded  thickly  with 

bright  stars, 

Great  glowing  rubies,  strands  of  pearls,  jade  of 

alluring  green, 
And  many  other  gems  belonging  to,  the  fairy  queen. 

But  now  I  come  to  what  may  seem  the  strangest  part  of  all, 
Though  queer  things  are  expected  when  the  fairies 
have  a  ball. 

Those  jewels  of  all  colors — violet,  yellow,  blue,  and  red, — 
Took  root  just  where  they  fell  and  formed  a  big 
verbena  bed! 
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TREE  FRIENDS 

Not  long  ago  a  friend  conversed  with  us 
On  trees  and  flowers.  I  wistfully  announced 
"We  wish  that  we  could  grow  more  flowers  here." 

Our  guest  made  answer  promptly,  "Too  much  shade. 
Cut  down  some  trees:  you've  far  too  many  here." 

"But,"  I  protested  quickly,  "they're  our  friends! 
We  love  them  all.  Why,  we've  grown  up  together. 
The  maples  there  are  ones  our  father  planted. 
They  have  as  much  right  to  the  place  as  we. 

"And  these  great  lilac  trees  are  just  as  dear: 

Each  spring  they  faithfully  present  their  blossoms, — 

Those  fragrant  gifts  of  silver  filigree. 

Sometimes  they  tap  upon  my  bedroom  window 

As  if  to  challenge  me  to  look  about 

And  see  the  beauty  of  the  dawning  day. 

"The  elm  tree  too  has  earned  its  home  with  us. 
Its  graceful  branches  gently  swing  and  sway, 
Rocking  the  baby  robins  in  their  nests. 

"The  ash  trees  and  box  elder  in  that  line 

Stand  like  a  row  of  stalwart  sentinels 

To  guard  our  home  securely  from  intrusion. 

"The  fruit  trees,  we  admit,  are  growing  old. 
The  quince  and  peach  trees  lean  upon  their  crutches; 
But  since  they  served  us  well  in  youth,  we  feel 
They  have  a  right  to  comfort  in  old  age. 

"This  grand  old  pear  tree,  planted  by  our  father, 
Has  seldom  failed  to  give  us  luscious  fruit, 
But  in  the  spring  it  has  still  greater  charm 
With  blossoms  forming  one  immense  bouquet. 
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"And  there  are  many  younger  trees  we  love. 

The  Colorado  spruce  is  always  calm, 

A  stately  tree  of  gracious  dignity, 

Serenely  unafraid  of  any  storm. 

A  Kansas  friend  sent  these  Ghinese  pagodas, 

About  whose  lovely  branches  clings  an  air 

Of  Oriental  mystery  and  charm. 

"The  pussy-willow  and  the  balm  of  Gilead 

Were  gifts  from  other  friends  and  so  are  cherished. 

And  who  would  think  of  cutting  down  this  oak, 

Gallant  and  gay  in  spite  of  difficulties? 

In  babyhood  it  grew  among  our  flowers. 

A  squirrel,  blest  with  a  rare  sense  of  humor, 

Planted  the  acorn  in  our  tulip  bed. 

But,  like  a  baby  lion  grown  too  bold, 

The  oak  outgrew  its  fragile  playmates  there 

And  so  was  moved  to  its  own  quarters  here. 

"And  we  recall  our  handsome  willow  tree. 
It  sometimes  seemed  the  spirit  of  Tom  Sawyer 
Dwelt  in  that  tree,  for  it  was  full  of  mischief. 
At  times  it  tickled  passing  automobiles 
Or  stuck  its  toes  far  down  into  the  sewer. 
John  Loeffert  helped  us  plant  the  baby  tree. 
Our  big  white  cat  named  John  was  watching  us. 
And  afterward,  John  Loeffert  and  our  John 
Became  the  best  of  friends.  We  wondered  then 
If  Mr.  Loeffert  thought  our  John  his  namesake. 
When  all  his  evening  chores  were  done,  old  John 
Would  seat  himself  upon  the  library  steps. 
Then,  'Yohnnie!  Yohnnie!  Yohnnie!'  he  would  call; 
And  John,  waiting  besides  the  little  willow, 
Would  promptly  trot  across  the  street  to  him; 
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And  there  the  two  old  pals  would  sit  together 
And  think  their  long,  long  thoughts  in  silent  peace 
Till  time  to  close  the  library  for  the  night. 
But  when  John  Loeffert  rose  to  lock  the  door, 
Our  blue-eyed  John  arose  sedately  too, 
For  well  he  knew  his  bedtime  had  arrived. 
Without  a  further  hint  he  sauntered  home 
As  if  he  felt  his  time  had  been  well  spent. 

"The  three  old  friends  have  passed  to  their  rewards,- 
John  Loeffert,  willow  tree,  and  blue-eyed  cat, — 
But  still  we  sometimes  seem  to  feel  them  present, 
Rejoicing,  when  the  first  warm  days  of  spring 
Bring  out  the  soft  green  fuzz  upon  the  willows 
And  change  the  branches  to  a  waving  plume." 
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As  we  sat  one  fine  evening  in  June 
Sentimentally  watching  the  moons, 
We  attempted  a  song,, 
But  something  went  wrong 
For  the  others  were  all  out  of  tune! 


Cambridge,  Ohio 
June,  1952 
Dear  Folks, 

This  is  a  perfect  day,  one  which  has  all  the  earmarks 
of  Lowell's  rare  June  days.  It  also  has  some  characteristics 
Lowell  doesn't  emphasize,  such  as  weeds  and  bugs.  I 
ought  to  be  at  work  in  the  rosebeds  this  minute  instead  of 
loafing  here  in  the  garden;  but  my  eyes  keep  wandering 
to  the  very  blue  sky  above  the  intensely  green  elm  and 
mulberry  trees,  and  it's  easy  to  hear  Lowell  saying: 

"Then  heaven  tries  earth  if  it  be  in  tune, 
And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays." 

But  I've  already  done  my  good  deed  for  the  day  by 
cleaning  a  closet,  and  that's  enough  exertion  for  one  day. 
Do  you  know  how  many  closets  we  have?  I  count  them 
occasionally,  but  I  always  forget.  Anyway  some  of  them 
hold  twice  as  much  as  others,  so  it's  hardly  fair  to  count 
them  just  by  doors.  Most  people,  I  think,  clean  closets 
before  they  tackle  the  major  jobs  of  house-cleaning.  But 
I  prefer  to  deal  with  them  singly  and  at  widely  isolated 
times  throughout  the  year. 

Strange  things  come  to  light  during  these  annual  up- 
heavals.   Things  that  have  been  hibernating  a  year  in 
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their  hide-outs  appear,  have  their  brief  day,  and  return 
to  seclusion  again.  Occasionally  I  make  feeble  efforts,  to 
sort  out  unused  things  and  send  them  off;  but  I  usually 
lack  the  will  power  to  dispose  of  my  things,  and  I'm  afraid 
to  give  Jim's  belongings  away.  A  brother  is  so  unpredict- 
able. You  never  can  tell  what  he  is  going  to  cherish  as  a 
treasure. 

Last  year  I  lugged  out  a  huge  basket  of  nails  from 
the  basement.  While  scrubbing  the  floor  some  time,  we 
had  let  the  water  soak  into  the  basket  which  had  been 
sitting  on  the  floor;  and  it  had  done  a  thorough  job  of 
rusting  some  of  the  nails.  I  felt  it  was  a  happy  coincidence 
that  I  had  unearthed  the  nails  on  the  day  the  garbage 
man  would  come,  and  I  could  send  them  off  with  him.  But 
I  had  slipped  a  cog  in  my  reckoning.  The  garbage  man 
was  not  due  till  the  following  day.  So  it  happened  that 
Jim  discovered  the  basket  of  nails  still  sitting  beside  the 
garbage  can.  He  hailed  them  with  cries  of  joy  as  if  they 
were  long  lost  friends.  But  his  delight  changed  to  con- 
sternation when  it  dawned  on  him  that  I  was  purposing 
to  deport  those  nails.    He  protested  indignantly. 

"But,  Jim,"  I  argued,  "you  don't  use  those  nails.  You 
haven't  even  seen  them  for  years." 

"I  know,"  he  agreed  quickly.  "But  I've  been  hunting 
them.  Lots  of  times  I've  wanted  them.  Now  don't  send 
them  away." 

So,  like  the  king's  horsesi  and  the  king's  men  that 
marched  up  the  hill  and  then  marched  down  again,  the 
nails  returned  to  their  hiding  place  in  the  basement. 
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But  I  must  admit  I'm  guilty  of  hoarding  just  as 
strange  things  as  nails  and  screws.  Now  you'd  never  guess 
what  appeared  when  I  opened  one  of  the  boxes  in  that 
closet  this  morning.  They  might  very  well  have  gone  to 
Europe  to  help  clothe  needy  people  there.  But  I  didn't 
think  of  them  at  the  proper  time.  And  do  you  know  what 
I  did  with  them  this  morning?  Yes,  indeed.  How  right 
you  are!  Of  course  I  shut  them  up  in  the  box  and  stored 
them  away  again.  There's  no  call  for  them  now,  and  I 
can't  have  them  lying  around.  And  next  year  I  shall  find 
them  and  put  them  away  again,  —  and  so  ad  infinitum. 

Now,  in  case  I've  whetted  your  curiosity  about  this 
strange  box,  I'll  enumerate  its  contents:  one  white  sweater 
and  one  pair  of  overalls.  They  were  worn  exactly  one 
time,  and  the  place  where  they  made  their  debut  was 
Glacier  Park. 

Several  years  ago  I  set  out  alone  on  a  visit  to  Uncle 
Albert  and  Aunt  Janet  in  Portland.  I  journeyed  along 
in  leisurely  fashion,  stopping  at  the  Black  Hills  to  pay  my 
respects  to  Gutzon  Borglum  and  his  presidential  faces  on 
Mt.  Rushmore  and  at  Glacier  Park  to  see  the  glaciers, 
Indians,  and  anything  else  it  could  show  me. 

I'm  always  keyed  up  to  expect  anything  the  adver- 
tisements offer  me  and  then  some.  My  imagination  paints 
far  rosier  pictures  than  the  folders  contain.  So  it  was  just 
a  bit  disillusioning  to  reach  the  first  hotel  in  the  Park  and 
not  find  any  glaciers  out  to  welcome  me.  The  Indians 
were  there  to  be  sure,  all  dolled  up  in  their  best  war  togs. 
But  their  war  dances  were  not  very  convincing,  being 
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quite  obviously  activated,  not  by  warlike  feelings,  but  by 
hope  of  a  good  offering  from  the  hotel  guests. 

Agents  were  in  the  hotel  to  offer  various  tours  of  the 
park  according  to  the  time  and  money  the  tourist  planned 
to  spend.  I  chose  a  tour  in  which  I  should  stay  at  a  park 
hotel  each  night  except  one  when  I  was  to  be  at  Going-to- 
the-Sun  Chalets.  The  chalets,  I  was  told,  were  located  at 
the  base  of  Going-to-the-Sun,  the  most  awe-inspiring 
mountain  in  the  whole  park.  v 

That  name  "Going-to-the-Sun"  simply  fascinated  me. 
It  held  all  the  allure  of  old  greek  myths.  Pleasant  little 
chills  of  excitement  chased  up  and  down  my  spine  when- 
ever I  said  it  or  thought  it.  Another  thing  that  helped  to 
boost  my  morale  was  the  fact  that  I  had  been  hobnobbing 
with  a  very  pleasant  girl  I  had  met  in  the  hotel.  She  was 
also  out  on  her  own  to  see  the  sights.  We  hadn't  chosen 
the  same  park  tour,  but  we  planned  to  meet  in  Seattle  and 
go  together  to  Victoria,  B.  C.  So  I  was  in  a  happy  frame 
of  mind  when  I  went  to  bed,  and  the  next  morning  my 
spirits  were  again  soaring  in  the  clouds.  All  the  rides 
through  the  park  were  wonderful,  but  the  Going-to-the- 
Sun  Highway  is  the  one  I  recall  as  superb. 

All  morning  on  that  highway  we  had  breath-taking 
scenery.  Every  curve  in  the  road  brought  a  more  exciting 
panorama  than  the  one  before.  But  for  me  old  "Going-to- 
the-Sun"  always  loomed  above  everything  else,  —  first  in 
my  imagination  as  I  had  seen  it  in  pictures,  and  then  in 
reality  as  we  approached  it.  With  my  eyes  glued  to  it,  I 
grew  more  sentimental  by  the  minute.    I  thought  of  the 
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Indians  who  had  talked  of  this  "Going-to-the-Sun"  in 
"The  Land  of  Shining  Mountains."  Bumping  along 
rhythmically  in  the  bus,  I  began  to  think  of  other  things 
that  belonged  together  as  naturally  as  this  mountain  and 
the  park  of  which  it  was  a  part.  Why,  there  lay  the  mak- 
ings of  a  sonnet  if  I  could  just  catch  the  right  comparisons! 

As  rainbow  tints  accompany  the  dawn, 
As  bird  songs  haunt  the  fringes  of  a  dream, 
As  forest  pool  revives  the  fainting  fawn, 
As  fish  give  animation  to  a  stream,, 
As  -  turn  ti  turn  ti  turn  ti  turn  ti  turn — 

My  similes  were  running  short,  but  I  already  knew 
what  my  concluding  couplet  would  be: 

"So  count  your  Glacier  trip  but  just  begun 
Until  you've  seen  old  Going-to-the-Sun." 

But  my  sonnet  was  left  unfinished.  We  arrived  at  the 
chalets  just  then,  and  I  forgot  everything  else,  even  old 
Going-to-the-Sun,  in  the  excitement  of  exploring  my  par- 
ticular chalet  and  getting  settled  in  my  room.  The  chalets 
were  charming.  They  had  been  patterned  after  those 
in  Switzerland.  And  blue  St.  Mary  Lake,  at  the  foot  of 
old  Going-to-the-Sun,  could  very  easily  have  passed  for 
a  Swiss  lake.  Instead  of  the  Jungfrau  and  Matterhorn, 
we  had  Red  Eagle,  Almost-a-dog,  Little  'Chief,  and,  topping 
them  all,  Going-to-the-Sun.  The  terrific  wind  sweeping 
out  of  the  mountains  and  across  the  lake  was  wild  enough 
to  equal  an  Alpine  blast.  If  I  had  met  some  benevolent 
old  St.,  Bernards  out  looking  for  lost  tourists,  I'd  have 
been  sure  I  was  in  Switzerland.. 
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However,  the  St.  Bernards  failed  to  appear,  so  I  be- 
came practical  again.  I  was  out  to  see  glaciers,  and  I 
hadn't  seen  many  along  the  Going-to-the-Sun  Highway, 
I  wondered  why.  Perhaps  I  couldn't  recognize  them. 

At  the  dining-lodge  I  found  an  important  looking 
man  who  seemed  eager  to  answer  questions.  To  him  I  took 
my  queries  about  glaciers.  He  assured  me  I'd  see  more  of 
them  if  I'd  go  with  one  of  the  horseback  parties  instead  of 
just  traveling  in  the  busses  on  the  highways.  "There  will 
be  a  horseback  trip  to  Virginia  Falls  this  afternoon,"  he 
announced  sociably.  "You'll  see  plenty  of  glaciers  on  the 
way  there.  You  can  engage  a  horse  now,  if  you  wish." 

Then,  while  the  man  turned  his  affability  on  others 
seeking  information,  I  meditated  on  the  proposed  horse- 
back ride.  There  was  plenty  of  food  for  thought  as  I  had 
never  been  on  a  horse  in  my  life.  My  nearest  approach  to 
being  an  equestrienne  was  the  time  I  tried  to  drive  old 
Charlie  when  I  was  a  youngster. 

My  mother  and  I  had  borrowed  old  Charlie  from 
Uncle  Robert  for  a  day's  jaunt,  a  leisurely  one  as  befitted 
his  years.  I  think  he  was  about  twenty  years  old  at  that 
time.  At  the  close  of  the  day,  Mamma  dropped  off  at 
Grandma  Hanna's,  trusting  me  to  return  old  Charlie  and 
the  buggy  to  Uncle  Robert's  home  a  half-mile  away.  It 
didn't  seem  possible  anything  could  happen  in  that  dis- 
tance. But  as  I  look  back  at  my  wild  ride,  I  wouldn't  say 
I  had  much  to  do  with  returning  Charlie.  He  knew  where 
he  lived  all  right,  and  he  managed  affairs  to  suit  himself. 
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About  half-way  home  Charlie  spied  a  watering-trough 
and  yanked  the  buggy  \(and  incidentally  me)  off  the  road 
and  over  to  the  trough.  But  he  didn't  drink.  He  just  stood 
there,  looking  yearningly  at  the  trough.  As  my  mother 
had  neglected  to  tell  me  what  to  do  in  such  an  emergency, 
I  just  sat  till  a  stranger  came  along  and  noticed  the 
strange  tableau, — Charlie  standing  stolidly  beside  the 
trough  with  me  huddled  timidly  in  the  buggy. 

"Your  horse  wants  a  drink,"  said  the  man. 

"Well,"  said  I  helplessly,  "what' 11 1  do?" 

"Why,  he  can't  drink  till  you  loose  his  check-rein. 
Here,"  he  said  obligingly,  "I'll  do  it  for  you.  Now,  you 
see?"  And  Charlie  surely  was  lapping  up  the  water  at  a 
terrific  rate.  "As  soon  as  he's  had  enough,"  the  stranger 
continued,  "he'll  pull  away  from  the  trough.  You  won't 
need  to  bother  putting  up  his  check-rein." 

Charlie  must  have  thought  he  was  a  camel  from  the 
amount  of  water  he  stored  up;  however,  he  eventually 
turned  away  from  the  trough  and  headed  for  home.  But 
that  trough  must  have  been  fed  from  the  fountain  of 
youth,  for  Charlie  straightway  forgot  his  twenty-year-old 
dignity  and  went  galloping  along  the  pike,  rocking  the 
buggy  merrily  from  side  to  side,  while  I  made  frantic 
but  futile  grabs  at  the  reins.  He  found  all  the  biggest 
stones  and  bounced  me  over  them.,  But  I  was  still  in  the 
buggy  when  Charlie  reached  his  home.  There,  renounc- 
ing his  Jekyll-and-Hyde  career,  he  drew  up  sedately  and 
listened  in  a  surprised  way  while  I  poured  forth  the  story 
of  his  mad  flight  homeward. 
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My  experience  with  Charlie  wasi  hardly  calculated 
to  encourage  me  to  join  the  horseback  trip  to  Virginia 
Falls.  But  I  recalled  a  time  when  I  really  rode  an  animal, 
— isuch  as  it  was. 

Back  in  the  distant  past  Mamma  and  I  accom- 
panied Uncle  Al  and  Aunt  Janet  on  a  trip  out  West.  From 
Colorado  Springs  we  took  various  trips,  one  of  them  being 
to  Seven  Falls.  We  made  the  first  lap  of  our  trip  by  street 
car;  but  the  car  didn't  run  all  the  way  to  Sevep,  Falls. 
Where  we  alighted,  we  saw  the  most  fascinating  burros 
alluringly  displayed  to  tempt  the  enthusiastic  tourist. 
Uncle  Al  and  I  fell  for  them  immediately.  We  reasoned, 
quite  logically  we  thought,  "What's  the  use  of  coming 
West  if  we  aren't  going  to  be  wild  and  woolly?  Let's  finish 
the  trip  on  burros." 

iBut  Aunt  Janet  and  Mamma  refused  point-blank 
to  mount  any  burros.  They  didn't  intend  to  lose  their 
dignity  even  if  they  were  in  the  West.  Then,  seeing  how 
disappointed  Uncle  Al  and  I  looked,  they  relented  some- 
what. They  said  if  Uncle  Al  and  I  were  bent  on  riding 
burros,  we  were  welcome  to  do  it;  but  they  would  ride  up 
in  comfort  in  a  pony  cart.  So  we  agreed  on  the  com- 
promise. They  went  rolling  off  in  state  in  their  attractive 
little  pony  cart,  and  Uncle  Al  and  I  selected  the  burros 
we  wanted. 

When  I  looked  my  burro  over,  I  began  to  wonder 
whether  it  was  as  amiable  as  it  seemed;  and  I  asked 
Uncle  Al  his  opinion.  But  he  was  rarin'  to  go,  and  anyway 
my  hesitation  now  hardly  seemed  consistent  with  my  wild 
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enthusiasm  a  minute  before.  So  Uncle  Al  put  me  on  my 
burro,  anchored  my  feet  in  the  stirrups,  and  started  me 
off.  Then  he  jumped  on  his  burro,,  and  we  cantered  off 
gaily — if  a  burro's  method  of  locomotion  is  a  canter. 

But  unfortunately  I  had  chosen  a  hungry  burro.  It 
soon  stopped  and  began  to  gobble  grass,  flowers,  weeds, 
— anything  growing  by  the  roadside.  It  was  very  annoy- 
ing to  me  to  be  progressing  by  inches  while  Uncle  Al  and 
his  burro  were  speeding  along  in  orderly  fashion.  I  didn't 
relish  being  left  behind.  "Hi,  you,"  I  said.  "Get  up. 
Gid-dap!  Shoo!  Whee-e-e!  Get  up\" 

Nothing  happened.  My  burro  ate  on  leisurely  as  if 
we  had  all  the  time  in  the  world. 

Finally  Uncle  Al  noticed  my  predicament  and  came 
back  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  But  my  burro  simply  ignored 
Uncle  Al  and  continued  to  eat.  Then  Uncle  Al  got  hot 
under  the  collar.  He  wasn't  going  to  be  beaten  by  any 
burro. 

"I  tell  you  what "  said  Uncle  Al,  planning  his 

campaign.  "I'll  ride  back  a  piece.  Then  I'll  come  gallop- 
ing up  and  let  out  a  war  whoop.  I'll  venture  that'll  fix 
your  stupid  old  burro." 

Uncle  Al  rode  back  a  distance  to  get  a  good  start. 
Then  he  came  galloping  up  like  mad,  emitting  the  most 
blood-curdling  whoops.  (You  know  Uncle  Al  was  a 
preacher.  His  pulpit  oratory  had  been  good  practice  for 
this  convincing  demonstration.) 

My  startled  burro  was  off  like  the  wind.  Of  course 
I  went  too.  Uncle  Al  had  hard  work  catching  up  to  us. 
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But  eventually  the  charm  wore  off,  and  again  my 
burro  stopped  to  devour  more  weeds.  Without  a  word 
Uncle  Al  turned  his  burro  and  headed  back  for  another 
surprise  attack  on  my  burro.  And  again  Uncle  Al's  ear- 
splitting  whoops  startled  my  burro  into  action.,  By  repeat- 
ing this  procedure  another  time  or  two,  we  at  last  reached 
Seven  Falls.  Mamma  and  Aunt  Janet  were  almost  worn 
out  waiting  for  us  when  we  finally  arrived. 

But  going  home  was  a  different  story.  My  hungry 
burro  remembered  the  good  food  waiting  at  home  and 
yearned  for  it.  Grass  and  weeds  offered  no  attraction 
now.  Off  we  went  like  greased  lightning,  leaving  Uncle 
Al  and  his  well-behaved  burro  to  follow  in  our  dust.  I 
traveled  much  farther  than  my  burro,  for  I  went  up  and 
down  an  extra  foot  for  every  step  forward.  Believe  me, 
I  walked  with  great  deliberation  and  dignity  for  days 
afterward. 

"Why  didn't  you  brace  yourself  in  your  stirrups?" 
said  Uncle  Al  unfeelingly  when  I  complained  to  him 
afterward.  "Then  you  wouldn't  have  been  jolted." 

That  was  the  last  straw.  How  was  I  to  know  stirrups 

had  any  other  purpose  than  to  anchor  one  to  the  beast? 

***** 

The  manager  of  the  horseback  trips  was  giving  me 
his  attention  again.  But  he  was  not  a  mind-reader.  If  he 
had  known  about  old  Charlie  and  the  burro,  he  might 
have  offered  me  a  bonus  just  to  relax  in  the  dining-lodge, 
instead  of  joining  the  horseback  group. 

"Well,"  I  explained,  "I'd  like  to  go,  but  I've  never 
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been  on  a  horse.  And  on  these  trails  through  the  moun- 
tains, do  you  think ?" 

"Pfft!  You  won't  have  any  trouble  with  our  horses. 
Just  let  'em  go,  and  they'll  take  you  there." 

But  being  cautious,  I  asked,  "Will  he  be  a  gentle 
horse?" 

"Positively.  I  guarantee  it." 

So  I  let  him  write,  me  down  as,  a  member  of  the 
afternoon  party  to  Virginia  Falls.  Then  I  inquired  where 
I  could  get  a  riding  outfit. 

"Over  at  the  shop  there,"  he  said,  pointing  to  one 
corner  of  the  dining-lodge.  "You  can  get  a  sweater  and  a 
pair  of  overalls  there.  They'll  do  you  just  as  well  as 
jodhpurs." 

At  the  shop  the  clerk,  scarcely  looking  at  me,  in- 
quired what  size  I  wanted  in  sweater  and  overalls..  I 
hadn't  thought  of  this  problem,  but  I  said  I  wanted  a 
large  size.  The  clerk  handed  me  a  big  white  sweater,  and 
then  he  began  pawing  over  the  heap  of  overalls  in  a 
puzzled  way.  After  I  saw  the  enigmatic  numbers  on  them, 
I  understood  his  hesitation. 

"You  might  try  these,"  he  said  finally.  "Take  them 
up  to  your  room  and  see  if  they  fit." 

That  wasn't  too  encouraging,  but  I  started  off  with 
my  prospective  riding  togs.  Up  in  my  chalet  room  I  tried 
on  the  outfit  and  surveyed  myself  by  sections  in  the 
skimpy  mirror  there.  The  sweater  was  all  right,  or  at 
least  my  head  and  hands  protruded  from  the  proper 
apertures.  But  those  overalls!  They  were  so  long  that  they 
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made  a  regular  train  around  me — fore  as  well  as  aft. 
Also,  I  had  a  horrible  suspicion  that  I  couldn't  sit  com- 
fortably in  them.  So,  very  regretfully,  I  bundled  them  up 
and  went  back  to  the  shop. 

"I'd  like  a  pair  shorter,  please,  and  wider,"  I  said. 

The  clerk  pawed  through  the  pile  of  overalls  again, 
studying  those  cryptic  figures  intently.  The  "42-30"  or 
"40-32"  didn't  mean  a  thing  to  me,  and  I  doubt  if  the 
clerk  had  any  real  clue  to  their  meaning.  But  I  took  the 
second  pair  of  overalls  to  try  on  in  my  room.  They  bulged 
in  different  places  but  didn't  fit  any  better  than  the  first 
pair.  So  back  they  went  to  the  shop. 

When  the  clerk  asked  that  time  what  I  wanted,  I 
was  tempted  to  say,  "54-40,  or  fight!"  But  I  refrained.  The 
clerk  didn't  look  like  a  man  who  would  encourage  frivol- 
ity. So  I  said,  meekly  and  modestly,  "Something  wider 
and  shorter,  please.' 

Again  the  clerk  began  studying  his  assortment  of 
overalls,  sadly  this  time,  for  he  seemed  to  think  I  had 
developed  a  passion  for  trying  on  overalls.,  No  doubt  he 
was  hoping  my  visit  at  the  Going-to-the-Sun  chalets 
wouldn't  last  long.  The  overalls  he  gave  me  that  time  left 
much  to  be  desired,  but  at  least  they  were  better  than 
the  others  I  had  tried. 

Arrayed  in  my  riding  togs,  with  my  hair  reinforced 
by  an  extra  net  and  with  a  woolen  scarf  tied  around  my 
neck,  I  joined  the  group  for  Virginia  Falls.  The  guide  for 
our  party,  quite  a  handsome  chap  who  was  a  cowboy 
nine  months  of  the  year,  assigned  me  a  horse. 
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The  girl  next  to  me,  dolled  up  in  style  in  jodhpurs, 
was  asking  the  name  of  her  horse.  That  reminded  me  I 
ought  to  know  the  name  of  my  horse,  so  I  questioned  the 
guide  about  it.  "Oh,"  he  said,  patting  my  horse,  "this  is 
my  own."  He  was  rather  preoccupied  for  he  was  just 
getting  me  hoisted  up  on  my  horse.  He  had  led  it  over 
to  a  stone  parapet  which  surrounded  the  starting  area. 
The  parapet  served  very  nicely  as  a  substitute  for  a  step- 
ladder,  though  I  could  see  that  horse  growing  taller  all 
the  time  I  was  mounting  him.  It  was  amazing  to  me  that 
a  horse  could  grow  tall  so  suddenly,  but  I  give  you  my 
word  for  it.  Eventually  I  landed  on  top. 

It  made  me  feel  extremely  important  to  think  the 
guide  had  given  me  his  very  own  horse,  but  still  I  wanted 
to  know  its  name.  You  know  how  embarrassing  it  would 
be  to  keep  saying,  "Hi,  you,"  or  "Get  up,  you,"  all  day. 
So  I  asked  again  about  the  name. 

And  again  the  guide  replied,  "That  is  my  own." 

Imagine  that!  And  I  had  been  very  polite  in  my 
questions  too.  My  Irish  began  to  flare  up.  I  was  just 
getting  ready  to  tell  him  I'd  heard  him  the  first  time, 
when  he  suddenly  launched  out  into  an  explanation. 

"The  woman  who  sold  this  string  of  horses  to  the 
park,"  he  said,  "had  always  kept  this  horse  for  herself. 
And  she  called  him  'My  Own.'    So  that's  his  name." 

In  the  line-up  I  was  assigned  the  place  immediately 
behind  the  guide.  As  I  didn't  know  how  to  ride,  he  was  to 
keep  an  eye  on  me  and  "My  Own."  The  girl  in  the 
swanky  jodhpurs  came  behind  me.  I'm  sure  we  must  have 
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made  a  fine  study  in  contrasts.  My  sweater  and  overalls 
must  have  been  a  terrible  pain  in  the  neck  to  her.  Also 
I  had  the  inside  track  with  the  good  looking  guide.  And 
she  couldn't  know  that  our  spirited  conversation  dealt 
very  largely  with  glaciers.  I  was  still  on  the  trail  of  those 
elusive  glaciers. 

"What  glacier  is  that?"  I  would  ask,  pointing  to  some 
moth-eaten  white  patches  on  a  mountain. 

"That's  not  a  glacier.  That's  just  snow  that  will  melt 
before  the  summer's  over." 

"Oh."  Then  I  would  devote  my  attention  to  My  Own 
till  another  white  expanse  hove  into  view. 

"Is  that  a  glacier?"  I'd  say,  resuming  my  scientific 
pursuits  just  where  I'd  left  off. 

"No,  that's  just  snow.  But,,  look!  'Way  over  there 
beyond  these  mountains.  See?  That's  a  glacior." 

"It  looks  like  snow  to  me." 

"Well,  it  isn't.  It's  a  glacier!  Of  course  it  has  snow 
in  it, — snow  that's  packed  down  into  hard  ice." 

As  we  proceeded  along  the  narrow  trail  with  Going- 
to-the-Sun  towering  on  the  right  and  a  precipice  dropping 
down  to  St.  Mary  Lake  on  the  left,  I  kept  remembering 
"Between  the  devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea."  I  thought 
My  Own  was  acting  very  foolishly.  He  seemed  to  be  flirt- 
ing with  disaster,  trying  to  see  how  close  he  could  come 
to  the  edge  of  the  precipice  without  going  over.  I  sawed 
on  the  reins,  trying  to  yank  him  back.  If  he  wanted  to  risk 
his  own  neck  that  was  his  affair,  but  I  was  thinking  of 
my  neck  and  the  rest  of  me.    I  wished  I  had  stressed 
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sagacity  and  caution  along  with  gentleness  when  I  was 
drawing  up  the  specifications  for  my  horse. 

The  guide  had  been  looking  back  at  me  in  an  irritated 
way.  Finally  he  said,  "That  horse  neck  reins."  His  remark 
seemed  to  me  quite  irrelevant.  I  couldn't  see  what  had 
inspired  such  a  statement.  But  he  evidently  wasn't  pleased 
with  me  for  some  reason., 

I  continued  to  saw  on  the  reins  in  an  effort  to  keep 
My  Own  and  incidentally  myself  on  that  narrow  path. 

Again  the  guide  looked  back  at  me,  "That  horse 
neck  reins"  he  said  sharply.,  "You  couldn't  push  him  off 
the  path." 

And  then  it  dawned  on  me  that  My  Own,  a  very 
sensitive  creature,  was  nearly  frantic  because  I  was  pull- 
ing on  the  reins.  Poor  fellow!  I  was  so  conscience-smitten 
that  I  felt  I  ought  to  get  off  and  let  him  ride  awhile. 

There  was  one  diversion  from  the  lecture  on  glaciers 
and  neck-reining  horses,  when  we  came  across  some 
pedestrians  hiking  over  the  mountain  trails  from  one  hotel 
to  another.  "Sure  hope  they  get  through  all  right,"  our 
guide  said,  eyeing  them  anxiously. 

His  solicitude  for  those  utter  strangers  touched  me 
deeply.  But  I  hadn't  heard  everything  then. 

"Folks  just  like  them  kept  us  up  all  night  not  long 
ago,"  he  said.  "Hunted  for  'em  from  nine  o'clock  till  six 
in  the  morning.  Found  'em  asleep  in  a  ranger's  cabin 
where  they  had  stopped  when  they  got  tired." 

This  was  quite  enlightening  to  me.  In  answer  to  our 
questions,  he  explained  that  each  hotel  is  responsible  for 
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its  guests  until  they  reach  the  next  one.  If  some  tourists 
take  a  notion  to  hike  from  one  hotel  to  another  instead  of 
going  in  the  busses,  the  manager  reluctantly  consents;  but 
he  telephones  to  the  next  hotel,  giving  the  names  of  the 
hikers  and  the  approximate  time  they  should  reach  the 
hotel.  Then  if  they  fail  to  show  up  in  a  reasonable  time, 
the  guides  or  rangers  are  called  out  to  search  for  them. 
It's  no  wonder  the  park  personnel  feel  little  enthusiasm 
for  hiking  tourists  when  they  can  cause  so  much  trouble. 

Eventually  we  reached  Virginia  Falls.  There  the 
guide  dismounted  and  came  back  to  me.  "We'll  be  here 
twenty  minutes,"  he  said,  reaching  up  to  lift  me  down, 
"Here's  where  you  get  off." 

"Oh,  no,  I  don't,"  said  I.  It  had  just  occurred  to  me 
that  there  wasn't  any  stone  parapet  at  Virginia  Falls. 
What  could  I  use  as  a  step-ladder  for  mounting  My  Own? 
"I'd  never  get  on  My  Own  again  if  I  got  off  here,"  I  ex- 
plained. 

,    "Why  of  course  you  must  get  off  and  rest,"  said  the 
guide  firmly.  "I'll  put  you  on  again." 

"No,  thank  you.  I'm  staying  072,"  I  said  just  as  firm- 
ly. Then  I  remembered  how  My  Own  had  suffered  when 
I  was  sawing  at  the  reins.  "Does  the  horse  need  to  rest?" 
I  asked.  "Can't  he  relax  with  me  on  him?" 

"Of  course.  But  you'll  be  stiff.  I  want  you  to  be  able 
to  walk  tomorrow."  Then  as  I  shook  my  head  he  added, 
"Well,  if  you  won't  get  off,  I'll  lead  your  horse  acrossi 
this  bridge  so  you  can  have  a  good  view  of  the  falls."  And 
Francis  led  My  Own  solemnly  across  the  narrow  bridge, 
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allowed  time  for  me  to  admire  the  falls,  and  then  care- 
fully brought  us  back  to  the  place  where  the  others  in  our 
party  had  dismounted.  (I  forgot  to  tell  you  the  guide's 
name  was  Francis.  It  was  a  distinct  shock  to  me  to  find  a 
cowboy  named  Francis.  I  thought  they  were  all  "Stiff y" 
or  "Shorty"  or  "Two-gun  Bill."), 

It  had  been  my  purpose  to  canter  around  nonchalant- 
ly during  the  twenty  minutes  at  the  Falls,  but  My  Own 
had  different  ideas.  He  parked  himself  at  the  hitching  rail 
where  all  the  other  horses  were  tied,  and  I  couldn't  budge 
him.  There  I  sat  with  all  those  horses  for  the  twenty 
minutes. 

"Well,"  I  thought,  "at  least  I  can  take  pictures."  My 
kodak  had  been  tied  to  My  Own  before  we  left  the  lodge. 
I  untied  it  and  was  ready  to  take  pictures,  and  then  I 
found  I  had  my  choice  of  snapping  My  Own's  ears  or  the 
trees  surrounding  the  parking  area!  I  still  have  my  picture 
entitled  "Virginia  Falls,"  which  presents  a  fine  view  of 
trees.  I'll  show  it  to  you  the  next  time  you're  here  if  you 
remind  me.  And  the  sweater  and  overalls  too! 

There  were  other  things  I  meant  to  tell  you,  but  they 
must  wait. 

With  my  best  to  you, 
Jean, 
P.S.:  Perhaps  the  reason  I  never  finished  my  Glacier 
sonnet  was  because  I  didn't  think  of  enough  pretty 
words  to  describe  it!  Words  are  queer  things:  I  en- 
close "Connotation  Keys"  and  "The  Voluble  Vocable" 
to  prove  it. 
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CONNOTATION   KEYS 

One  Noah  Webster  made  a  book  which  he  desired  to  be 

Clear  and  complete  in  each  minute  detail  from  a  to  z. 

Most  conscientiously  he  told  us  all  the  words  he  knew; 

He  gave  pronunciation,  spelling,  illustrations  top; 

He  lined  his  definitions  up  decorously, — just  so, 

And  seemed  to  think  he'd  told  us  all  the  things  we'd  want 

to  know. 
But  Noah  did  not  stress  the  fact  that  words  are  magic 

keys. 
By  which  we  open  many  doors  and  enter  those  we  please. 

For  instance,  there  is  u  sandal-wood"  \  I  turn  the  magic 

key, 
And  presto!  through  the  open  door  the  Orient  beckons  me. 
An  elephant  comes  padding  through  and  most  politely 

kneels; 
And  when  I  mount  his  back,  I  know  just  how  a  rajah 

feels. 

And  "rustic" — there's  the  key  that  lets  us  wander  in  the 

wood 
With  [Rosalind  and  Peter  Pan  and  reckless  Bobin  Hood. 

"Crystal," — a  scintillating  key,  displays  the  morning  dew 
And    sparkling    palaces    of    ice    with    rainbows    shining 
through. 

But    "Londonderry,"    "County    Down,"    or   even   "Lake 

Killarney" 
Will  show  a  jaunting  car  of  lads  noted  for  Irish  blarney. 
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"Silver"  unlocks  the  door  that  shows  the  glistening  snow- 
clad  earth 
Changed  by  the  moon's  soft  magic  into  treasure  of  untold 

worth. 
Donder  and  Blitzen  stamp  their  feet  beside  a  toy-packed 

sleigh, 
Jingling  their  sleigh-bells  coaxingly,  eager  to  be  away. 

"Holly,"  a  prickly,  impish  key,  throws  wide  a  door 

that  shows 
A  gaily  festooned  fireplace  where  the  cheerful  yule-log 

glows. 
A  mother  and  her  children  deck  the  hall  in  evergreens, 
While  flickering  shadows  on  the  wall  suggest  fantastic 

scenes. 

"Carol,"  perhaps  most  powerful  of  all  these  magic  keys, 
Shows  starry  snowflakes  covering  the  listening  Christmas 

trees, 
A  candle-lighted  window,  and  the  carolers  that  sing 
Of  Bethlehem  and  angels  and  the  little  baby  king. 

And  I  have  other  keys  I  like  almost  as  much  as  these; 
I  wonder  now:  do  you  have  such  a  bunch  of  shining  keys? 
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THE  VOLUBLE  VOCABLE 

A  vocable  came  snooping  'round 
My  writing  desk  one  day, 

Tho'  how  I  recognized  the  imp 
Is  more  than  I  can  say. 

His  wrinkled  face  and  tousled  hajr 
And  arms  both  long  and  lean 

Seemed  oddly  to  recall  to  mind 
Some  one  that  I  had  seen. 

He  perched  upon  my  inkstand  as 
I  reached  to  dip  my  pen, 

The  quaintest,  queerest,  little  chap 
And  tiniest  o'  men. 

He  seemed  so  very  doubtful  of 
The  welcome  he  would  find 

That,  while  I  felt  provoked,  a  shade 
Of  pity  crossed  my  mind. 

"My  friend,"  said  I  in  accents  firm, 

"Whoever  you  may  be, 
I  haven't  time  for  you  today 

As  you  can  plainly  see. 

"Be  kind  enough  to  move  along 
And  stop  disturbing  me." 

He  only  smiled  a  wrinkly  smile 
Ingratiatingly. 

I  wasn't  busy,  but  I  hoped 
To  drive  the  imp  away; 

I  might  as  well  have  saved  my  breath 
For  he  had  come  to  stay. 
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"You  funny  thing,"  he  chirped  at  last, 
"I'm  one  of  your  best  friends, 

Altho'  you've  merely  felt  for  me 
The  love  that  distance  lends!" 

He  gazed  at  me  so  wistfully 

And  sadly  shook  his  head; 

"You  like  so  many  vocables: 

Please  like  me,  too,"  he  said. 

Enraged,  I  shook  my  fist  at  him 
And  shouted  rudely,  "Say, 

I  never  saw  a  vocable 

Till  you  popped  in  today!" 

The  little  imp  still  gazed  at  me 

And  smiled  persistently. 
"Just  let  me  name  some  vocables 

You've  always  liked,"  said  he. 

"Don't  you  remember  emerald, 

El  Capitan,  and  gay, 
And  twinkling  lights,  and  star-lit  nights 

And  misty  madcap  May? 

"You've  always  liked  harmonious, 
And  sapphire,  dawn  o'day, 

Resplendent,  shining,  shimmering, 
Repose,  and  silver  ray. 

"You  like  the  pretty  vocables," 

He  sorrowfully  said; 
"But  you  don't  care  for  chaps  like  me — 

So  some  of  us  are  dead! 
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"You  never  say  you  murder  us: 

We're  obsolete  you  say; 
But  for  a  vocable  that  term 

Means  death  without  delay. 

"You  know, — without  a  human's  help 

We  can't  get  exercise; 
And  if  you  never  give  us  that, 

A  vocable  just  dies. 

"Some  of  my  friends  have  met  that  fate." 
He  mopped  his  tear-filled  eyes, 

And  gazed  upon  me  mournfully. 
I  stared  in  mute  surprise. 

"Who  are  you,  imp?"  I  asked  at  last. 

"Don't  keep  me  in  suspense, 
For  who  you  are  is  now  to  me 

Of  deepest  consequence. 

"I  wouldn't  harm  you  for  the  world," 

I  added  recklessly. 
"I  want  you  for  my  friend,  if  you 

Will  kindly  stay  with  me." 

"I  am  your  friend  already,  and 

I'll  stay,"  the  imp  replied; 
"But  there  is  one  condition  that 

I  will  not  be  denied. 

"One  vocable  you  must  not  like," 

He  sternly  said,  "is  shirk; 
For  he's  my  deadly  enemy; 

You  see — my  name  is  work" 
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Cambridge,  Ohio 
July,  1952 

Dear  Folks, 

All  this  month  it  has  been  so  hot  that  morning  am- 
bition would  wilt  before  noon,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  we'd 
just  sizzle,  too  hot  to  do  anything.  For  once  I  was  glad 
to  do  my  traveling  at  home.  However,  Rosalind  surely 
couldn't  include  me  in  her  cynical  thrust  at  Jaques,  the 
traveler: 

"I  fear  you  have  sold  your  own  lands  to  see  other 
men's;  then,  to  have  seen  much,  and  to  have 
nothing,  is  to  have  rich  eyes  and  poor  hands." 

For  I  have  always  come  home  from  past  travels  with 
full  hands,  —  tangible  reminders  of  the  wonders  I  have 
seen. 

"All  the  wonder  and  wealth  of  the  mine  in  the  heart 
of  one  gem!"  sings  Browning. 

So,  as  I  dust  my  tom-tom,  I  see  old  Chief  Eagle  Staff 
waving  it  at  me  in  North  Dakota,  and  two  of  his  Indian 
braves  in  full  war  regalia  teaching  me  an  Indian  dance 
after  I  bought  the  tom-tom. 

Then,  if  it  isn't  too  hot  to  wear  a  ring,  I  put  on  the 
little  yellow  gold  circle,  with  red  gold  grapes,  and  white- 
gold,  leaves  and  swoop  down  into  South  Dakota,  where  this 
three-color-gold  jewelry  is  made  and  listen  again  to  the 
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story  of  the  wild  grapes  that  saved  the  prospectors'  lives. 

Soon  the  Presidential  faces  peer  down  on  me  from 
Mt.  Rushmore.  I  look  at  my  bit  of  granite  from  George 
Washington's  vest, — or  maybe  it  is  a  piece  chopped  off  his 
nose.  And  I  hear  Gutzon  Borglum  telling  me,,  "You  didn't 
need  to  come  clear  out  here  to  Dakota  to  see  my  work: 
you  could  see  it  down  at  Marietta, — the  monument  to  the 
Pioneers."  Of  course  I  assured  him  I  had  seen  the 
Pioneers. 

The  meeting  with  a  celebrity  is  sometimes  quite 
enlightening.  To  see  Mr.  Borglum  eating  sociably  at  the 
game  lodge  and  wearing  a  slouchy  old  sweater,  one  would 
never  guess  he  had  a  spark  of  genius  about  him.  It  makes 
us  feel  that  we  ought  to  treat  everyone  with  greater  re- 
spect: one  never  knows  what  is  going  on  in  the  mind  back 
of  a  "dull  and  foolish  face."  In  "Souls"  Fannie  Stearns 
Davis  says: 

"My  soul  goes  clad  in  gorgeous  things,, 
Scarlet  and  gold  and  blue 

"O  folk  who  scorn  my  stiff  gray  gown, 

My  dull  and  foolish  face, 
Can  ye  not  see  my  soul  flash  down, 
A  singing  flame  through  space?" 

One  of  our  numerous  "thunder  eggs"  acts  as  an  in- 
visible helicopter  to  whisk  me  farther  west.  I  recall  a  tre- 
mendous thunder  egg  in  Oregon.  I  could  have  bought  it 
for  a  song — and  the  express  charges  home.  But  I  realized 
that  the  enormous  thunder  egg,  exquisitely  beautiful  as  it 
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was,  had  become  something  of  a  white  elephant  to  the 
lapidarist  who  had  spent  so  many  hours  cutting  and 
polishing  it.  I  could  imagine  how  his  poor  muscles1  must 
complain  every  time  he  hoisted  that  egg  from  one  place  to 
another.  So  I  contented  myself  with  thunder  eggs  of 
modest  size,  which  were  beautiful  without  being  un- 
wieldy. They  made  magnificent  paper  weights,  and  the 
friends  to  whom  I  presented  these  thunder  eggs  felt  they 
had  something  "different"  on  their  desks. 

If  you  have  never  become  acquainted  with  thunder 
eggs,  you  have  a  treat  in  store  for  you.  Go  to  a  good 
lapidary  shop  almost  anywhere  in  the  West,  and  you'll  see 
thunder  eggs.  They  are  agate-filled  nodules  found  mainly 
in  Oregon  and  California.  In  size  they  range  from  a  frac- 
tion of  an  inch  to  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter.  But  there 
is  nothing  in  the  queer,  roughly  round  stones  to  indicate 
their  hidden  beauty.  It  remains  for  the  lapidarist  to  exert 
his  magic.  From  his  painstaking  cutting  and  polishing 
there  emerge  the  fascinating  color  combinations  and 
markings  that  have  lain  dormant  in  the  nodules  for  cen- 
turies. Each  specimen  with  its  hidden  possibilities  offers  a 
new  thrill.  But  some  are  disappointing,  having  only  color- 
less cores.  These  are  termed  "duds,"  and  they  are  valuable 
only  as  curiosities.  The  thunder  eggs  were  so  named  from 
an  Indian  legend,  that  angry  spirits  hurled  them  from  the 
craters  of  Mt.  Hood  and  Mt.  Jefferson.  They  may  possibly 
have  been  formed  at  the  time  the  great  volcanic  moun- 
tains of  the  West, — Mt.  Shasta,  Mt.  Hood,  Mt.  Ranier,  and 
the  others, — were  born,  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
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years  ago.  One  interesting  theory  suggests  that  the  lava 
there  held  gas  bubbles  which  left  pockets  that  became 
filled  with  mineral-bearing  water.  Eventually  the  water 
evaporated,  leaving  the  highly  colored  mineral  deposits, 
as  the  cores  of  our  thunder  egg  nodules. 

But  the  thunder  egg  is  only  one  of  Oregon's  many 
kinds  of  agate.  This  semi-precious  gem,  agate,  offers 
greater  variety  in  color  and  marking  than  any  other  gem 
stone,  —  unless  it  is  chalcedony,  of  which  the  agate  is 
really  a  form.  If  the  chalcedony  is  of  solid  color,  it  some- 
times has  a  special  name.  Red  chalcedony  is  carnelian. 
Green  chalcedony  is  chrysoprase.  But  the  ordinary  agate 
combines  colors  in  the  most  extraordinary  fashion.  The 
striped  or  mottled  agates  are  most  common.  Then  there 
are  flower  agates,  with  splashes  of  brilliant  colors,  moss 
agates  so  called  from  their  feathery  green  markings,  and 
pattern  agates  which  seem  to  display  a  pattern  or  picture. 
I  am  specially  fond  of  my  "Mt.  Hood"  agate.  The  lapidar- 
ist  called  it  that  as  he  proudly  pointed  out  that  its  strange 
marks  and  colors  resemble  snow-capped  Mt.  Hood.  A  "tree 
agate,"  sometimes  used  as  a  setting  in  a  ring,  has  dark 
marks  that  seem  to  form  a  perfect  tree.  With  an  active 
imagination  you  may  see  many  other  things  in  these  pat- 
tern agates.  One  of  my  agates  plainly  shows  the  May- 
flower stopping  at  Plymouth  Rock  to  unload  passengers! 

The  choice  in  agate  souvenirs  is  astonishing,  for  the 
stone  seems  equally  fitted  to  adorn  anything  from  a  deli- 
cate pendant  to  a  ponderous  paper  knife.  Agate  adapts 
itself  admirably  to  all  forms  of  jewelry. 
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Another  stone  somewhat  like  chalcedony  is  the  opal. 

The  first  time  I  planned  to  go  to  Mexico  I  knew  I  was 
going  to  look  for  opals.  For  some  reason  I  had  grown  up 
knowing  next  to  nothing  about  Mexico.  But  I  had  heard 
of  Mexican  opals,  and  I  meant  to  buy  some.  My  other 
outstanding  piece  of  information  about  Mexico  was  that 
there  was  a  snow-capped  volcano  called  Popocatepetl.  But 
I  didn't  even  know  how  to  pronounce  its  name  correctly 
until  I  began  gulping  books  on  Mexico  previous  to  my 
invasion  of  this  next-door  neighbor.  Some  authority,  per- 
haps Richard  Halliburton,  enlightened  me  about  this  vol- 
cano by  explaining  that  the  name  was  made  up  of  two 
words,  "Popoea  tepetl,"  with  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable  of  each  word.  Previously  I  had  struggled  wildly 
through  a  conglomeration  of  syllables,  heaving  all  my 
weight  on  "cat"  and  hoping  my  tongue  wouldn't  stay 
fatally  twisted  after  my  spasm  in  accentuation. 

All  the  way  to  Mexico  I  practiced  pronouncing  "Po- 
pocatepetl" a  la  Richard  Halliburton.  It  gave  me  a  most 
satisfying  feeling  of  superiority  to  spring  that  jaw-break- 
er on  a  new  companion  and  see  the  look  of  respect  and 
admiration  which  my  accomplishment  invariably  evoked! 
Occasionally  a  friend  would  flatter  me  by  gasping,  "Say 
that  again,  will  you?"  And  of  course  I  was  only  too  happy 
to  accommodate  with  another  performance.  I  began  to 
think  of  Popocatepetl  almost  as  my  special  property. 

So,  with  Popocatepetl  tamed  and  tied  to  my  apron 
string,  it  was  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  I  should 
be  the  one  in  our  car  to  "discover"  the  volcano.  I  had 
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bought  numerous  postcards  displaying  Popocatepetl  or 
Ixtaccihuatl  or  both  of  the  volcanoes.  And  I  had  seen  the 
Tiffany  version  of  them,  the  wonderful  glass  curtain  on 
the  stage  of  the  theater  in  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts.  We 
had  been  told  we'd  see  the  volcanoes  when  we  went  to 
Puebla,  but  we  weren't  expecting  to  see  them  that  day 
between  Toluca  and  Mexico  City. 

"Look!"  I  said  suddenly,  poking  Dr.  Lowry  in  the 
back.  "Isn't  that  Popocatepetl  over  there?"  and  I  pointed 
to  a  white  peak  looming  out  of  banks  of  cloud. 

Dr.  Lowry,  who  was  driving  our  car,  had  been 
piloting  groups  of  tourists  to  Mexico  every  summer  for 
several  years.  He  didn't  seem  much  impressed  with  my 
discovery.  However,  to  please  me  he  glanced  in  the  direc- 
tion where  I  was  pointing.  "Just  clouds,  I  think,"  he  said 
indulgently.  "You  hardly  ever  see  Popo  from  this  road." 
He  didn't  want  to  embarrass  me  in  front  of  my  friends, 
but  neither  did  he  want  me  to  get  any  false  ideas  about 
being  able  to  see  Popo  whenever  and  wherever  I  pleased. 

I  subsided  in  my  corner,  disgruntled.  But  I  was  not 
convinced.  I  felt  so  sure  that  I  had  seen  Popo  that  I  kept 
my  eyes  glued  to  those  clouds.,  And  presently  my  per- 
sistent scrutiny  was  rewarded.  Ixtaccihuatl,  "the  sleeping 
lady,"  emerged  from  the  clouds.  Imagine  my  excitement. 

"There!  There!"  I  almost  shouted."  There  she  is. 
There's  Ixtaccihuatl.  And  that  must  be  Popo  over  there." 
This  time  I  had  the  respectful  attention  of  the  whole  car. 

"You're  right,"  Dr.  Lowry  admitted.  "There  they  are! 
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But  I  never  saw  them  from  this  road  before,  and  they're 
usually  covered  by  clouds  at  this  time  of  day." 

This  "discovery"  of  mine  of  course  served  to  increase 
my  proprietary  interest  in  Popo.  By  the  way,  do  you 
notice  it  is  "Popo"  now?  I  was  chagrined  to  find  all  my 
practice  on  the  long  name  had  been  wasted.  In  the  heart 
of  Mexico  people  call  the  volcano  "Popo"  as  informally 
as  we  would  speak  of  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry. 

But  with  all  my  devotion  to  Popo  I  didn't  see  how  I 
could  take  him  home  as  a  souvenir — or  even  any  part  of 
him.  It  was  not  till  I  wandered  into  Maude  Mason's 
jewelry  shop  in  Mexico  City  that  I  found  the  solution  of 
my  difficulty. 

When  we  arrived  in  Mexico  City  all  of  us  first-time 
tourists  were  inclined  to  go  on  a  wild  spending  spree  in  the 
jewelry  shops.  But  Dr.  Lowry  laid  a  restraining  hand  on 
our  enthusiasm.  "Wait,"  he  urged.  "Don't  buy  too  much 
silver  till  you've  been  to  Taxco.,  Remember  you're  just 
allowed  to  take  back  to  the  States  a  hundred  dollars'  worth 
of  purchases  duty  free." 

And  that  really  is  where  the  pinch  comes.  Uncle  Sam 
is  very  inquisitive  about  the  Mexican  shopping  of  his 
nieces  and  nephews.  You  must  keep  a  careful  account  of 
everything  you  buy.  The  shops  furnish  you  a  "Nota  de 
Remision."  If  you  can  decipher  these  "notas,"  you  have 
your  record.  Dividing  the  number  of  pesos  by  five  gives 
you  the  approximate  number  of  dollars  spent.  And  as 
long  as  you  keep  the  total  amount  under  a  hundred  dollars, 
you're  all  right.  But  if  you  go  over  the  hundred,  Uncle  Sam 
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frowns  on  your  extravagance  and  begins  to  count  up  duty. 
If  you  have  over-stepped  in  the  line  of  jewelry,  that's  too 
bad:  you  will  be  charged  about  fifty-five  or  sixty  percent 
on  the  extra  amount,  depending  on  whether  it  is  silver, 
gold,  or  something  else. 

My  first  Taxco  jewelry  was  actually  bought  at  Aca- 
pulco, On  our  way  down  to  Acapulco  from  Mexico  City 
we  had  merely  stopped  in  Taxco  long  enough  to  make 
sure  of  our  hotel  reservations,,  intending  to  "do"  Taxco 
properly  on  our  return  trip. 

One  evening  while  we  were  at  Acapulco,  a  boy  from 
Taxco  came,  displaying  silver  jewelry  made  by  his  fam- 
ily. This  close  association  with  a  real  silversmith  went  to 
our  heads.  Perhaps  part  of  the  enchantment  consisted  of 
our  inability  to  converse  with  him  directly.  He  either 
couldn't  or  wouldn't  speak  English,  so  our  negotiations 
were  conducted  through  an  interpreter.  I  chose  an  exquisite 
filigree  necklace.  It  really  is  a  beautiful  thing,  one  of  my 
cherished  possessions.  But  filigree  work  has  one  draw- 
back: it  is  hard  to  polish  if  it  becomes  tarnished.  So  the 
necklace  is  usually  kept  in  seclusion  during  the  winter 
when  sulphur  fumes  from  coal  furnaces  might  tarnish  it. 

We  had  taken  the  Taxco  boy's  name  and  address,  in- 
tending to  look  in  on  him  and  the  family  jewelry  while! 
we  were  at  Taxco.  But  the  crooked,  winding  streets  of 
Taxco  discouraged  our  good  intentions.  Anyway,  there 
were  small  jewelry  shops  galore  right  in  the  heart  of 
Taxco,  which  is  also  the  home,  of  famous  Spratling's. 

There  wasn't  much  trouble  in  finding  what  we  want- 
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ed;  we  could  see  charming  things  which  would  delight 
each  of  a  dozen  friends.  The  main  difficulty  lay  in  decid- 
ing what  we  could  afford.  Most  of  us  felt  the  solid  silver 
jewelry  was  more  satisfactory  than  the  filigree,  but  we 
still  had  a  choice  to  make:  should  we  choose  a  modern 
geometric  design  of  circles  and  lines,  one  featuring  a  bird 
or  an  animal,  or  one  of  the  four-leaf  clover  patterns?  All 
were  beautiful  and  all  typical  of  the  place. 

The  fabled  Mayan  bird  furnishes  a  favorite  design. 
Nothing  could  be  more  attractive  than  my  necklace  of  the 
Mayan  birds  cut  from  heavy  sheets  of  silver  and  oxidized 
to  give  it  the  antique  finish  which  would  be  appropriate 
to  the  birds  that  supposedly  cavorted  around  Mexico 
centuries  ago. 

In  Taxco  we  found  plenty  of  opals,  beautiful  ones  in 
ear  rings  and  necklaces.  But  we  had  made  a  discovery: 
the  opal  is  only  one  of  many  semi-precious  stones  found  in 
Mexico.  We  began  to  ask  for  amethysts.  Their  lovely  pur- 
ple-lavender seemed  to  blend  beautifully  into  the  silver 
settings.  One  bracelet  was  made  of  six  silver  flowers 
linked  together,  the  heart  of  each  flower  being  an  ame- 
thyst. The  Mexicans  are  real  artists  in  their  designs  and 
stone  combinations.  We  also  found  amethysts  used  as 
flowers — or  perhaps  fruit — in  silver  baskets.  These  were 
pins  or  clips.  The  amethysts  used  so  profusely  in  these 
pins  and  bracelets  are  real  ones,  but  some  are  flawed  or 
clouded  so  that  they  are  not  particularly  valuable.  The 
imperfections,  however,  do  not  interfere  with  the  general 
artistic  effect. 
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Another  interesting  stone  is  Mexican  jade.  There  is 
not  much  chance  that  you  will  confuse  this  with  'Chinese 
jade,  but  still  it  is  very  attractive.  In  color  it  is  a  vivid 
green,  Here  again  the  Mexicans  manage  a  blend  of  an- 
tiquity with  modern  jewelry.  It's  a  poor  shop  that  can't 
show  you  the  face  of  an  Aztec  god  carved  in  Mexican 
jade  and  set  in  a  bracelet,  a  ring  or  even  in  cuff  links.  The 
jade  may  also  be  carved  as  a  rose  and  mounted  with  silver 
leaves.  Or  several  pieces  of  jade  may  be  linked  by  silver 
stems  to  make  an  ivy  or  a  clover  leaf.  Sometimes  the  jade 
is  combined  with  the  amethyst,  the  jade  forming  green 
leaves  for  an  amethyst  flower. 

A  stone  sometimes  colored  green  to  resemble  the  jade 
is  onyx.  Puebla  is  the  center  for  onyx  novelties  of  all  kinds 
from  beads  to  book-ends.  For  a  small  sum  one  may  buy 
enough  beads  to  string  two  or  three  necklaces, — if  you 
have  the  patience  to  string  beads.  In  its  natural  color 
onyx  is  usually  a  white  or  creamy  tan  sometimes  with 
gray  or  brown  markings.  You  wouldn't  think  this  color 
combination  would  be  attractive,  but  it  is. 

Of  course  the  turquoise  figures  prominently  in  Mexi- 
can jewelry,  adding  animation  to  bird  or  beast  or  fish, 
where  it  sometimes  serves  as  an  eye.  Another  stone  some- 
what resembling  the  turquoise  is  malachite.  One  very  at- 
tractive pair  of  malachite  cuff  links  surprised  me  by  being 
so  conservative;  but  when  I  glanced  at  the  silver  ball  at 
the  other  end  of  the  link,  there  was  our  old  friend  the 
Aztec  god  calmly  staring  back! 

But  you  may  be  wondering  how  Maude  Mason  help- 
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ed  me  with  my  souvenirs  of  old  Popo, — or  at  least  a 
Mexican  volcano.  It  was  only  by  acccident  that  I  found 
my  way  into  Pasaje  Iturbide,  Num.  10  and  there,  made 
the  acquaintance  of  obsidian  jewelry.  Maude  Mason  her- 
self introduced  us.  She  had  noticed  the  clerk  who  had  me 
in  tow  wasn't  making  much  headway. 

"Have  you  seen  this?"  she  said  casually  as  she  held 
up  a  curiously  carved  clip  for  my  inspection.  "You  know 
this  is  obsidian,  from  one  of  the  volcanoes  here." 

"Oh,  no,"  I  said  blankly.  The  word  obsidian  sounded 
as  if  it  ought  to  mean  something  to  me,  but  I  couldn't  im- 
mediately connect  it  with  Yellowstone  tho'  later  I  did.  But 
I  clamped  down  on  volcanoes.  "Does  it  come  from  Popo- 
catepetl?" I  asked  eagerly. 

"Well,  possibly,"  she  replied  evasively.  "At  least  it's 
from  one  of  the  volcanoes  around  here."  I  recognized 
the  fact  that  Maude  was  an  honest  woman:  she  didn't 
believe  in  "idly  dallying  with  the  truth." 

But  still  I  felt  frustrated.  I  wanted  to  be  able  to  say 
that  the  obsidian  came  definitely  from  old  Popo.  I  hadn't 
seen  Paricutin  at  that  time,  or  I'd  probably  have  insisted 
on  the  newest  volcano  as  parent  of  the  obsidian.  But 
Maude  refused  to  be  any  more  specific  than  "one  of  the 
volcanoes,"  and  I  had  to  be  contented  with  that. 

But  I  was  really  quite  easily  satisfied,  for  I  liked  the 
appearance  of  the  obsidian  mounted  in  oxidized  silver. 
The  stone  takes  a  high  polish  like  glass;  and  it  really  is 
a  form  of  glass,  but  its  melting  pot  was  in  the  heart  of  a 
volcano  instead  of  a  factory.  Its  color  is  black  or  shaded 
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gray.  That  sounds  drab.  But  when  the  Mexican  artist 
dresses  up  the  obsidian  with  some  carving  and  adds  a 
beautiful  mounting  of  hand-wrought  silver,  it  becomes 
a  thing  of  beauty. 

So  I  decided  to  take  the  clip.  From  it  I  naturally  grav- 
itated to  a  pair  of  obsidian  cuff  links.  Maude  sent  one  of 
the  clerks,  an  Indian  boy,  to  gift-wrap  the  things  for  me 
in  a  room  at  the  rear  of  the  shop. 

And  then  I  found  another  pair  of  obsidian  links  with 
oval  stones  that  seemed  to  me  much  more  attractive  than 
my  round  ones  which  were  being  gift-wrapped  at  that 
very  moment.  "Oh,"  said  I  pursuasively,  "do  you  suppose 
you  could  let  me  have  these  oval  links  instead  of  those 
round   ones?" 

Maude  agreed  to  make  the  exchange  and  called  the 
Indian  boy  who  was  laboring  on  the  gift- wrappings.  He 
took  the  oval  links  hesitantly  but  went  back  to  his  work 
without  any  objections.  In  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  all 
smiles,  and  handed  me  my  packages.  Everything  seemed 
to  be  going  smoothly. 

But  appearances  are  so  deceitful.  The  less  a  Mexican 
Indian  understands,  the  more  he  smiles.  I  should  have 
been  prepared  for  what  happened. 

When  I  arrived  at  home,  I  proudly  presented  the 
beautifully  wrapped  cuff  links  to  Jim.  But  I  waited  in 
vain  for  the  enthusiastic  appreciation  which  such  unusual 
links  surely  merited.,  He  seemed  puzzled.  Finally  he  in- 
quired mildly,  "Is  this  oval  link  meant  to  go  with  the 
round  one?" 
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Horror  of  horrors!  So  that  was  the  reason  the  Indian 
boy  had  hesitated  about  those  links!  He  had  got  the  im- 
pression I  wanted  one  link  of  each  kind, — a  very  unusual 
request.  But  American  whims  must  be  humored.  The 
Mexican  aims  to  please,  however  unreasonable  the  tour- 
ist may  be. 

I  wrote  immediately  to  Maude  Mason,  explaining 
what  had  happened  and  asking  what  I  should  do.  I  sent 
my  letter  air  mail  and  received  an  air  mail  reply  from 
Maude.  That  was  just  the  beginning  of  a  fast  and  furious 
correspondence  between  Maude  and  me,  concerning  those 
cuff  links.  She  wasn't  any  happier  about  her  ill-matched 
pair  than  I  was  about  mine.  I  didn't  want  to  relinquish 
the  round  link  until  I  received  the  oval  one.  Maude,  of 
course,  felt  exactly  the  same  way;  she  wasn't  inclined 
to  give  up  the  oval  link  till  she  had  the  round  one  in  her 
possession. 

But  Maude  had  a  happy  thought.  She  was  planning 
to  come  to  Texas  soon.  If  I  would  send  the  round  link  to 
a  certain  hotel  there  and  instruct  the  clerk  to  hold  it  for 
her,  she  would  pick  it  up  and  mail  me  the  oval  one.  In  this 
way  Uncle  Sam  would  be  relieved  of  all  undue  worry 
over  the  matter.  Otherwise  if  one  link  went  traveling 
alone  by  mail  Uncle  Sam's  obedient  servants  at  the  bor- 
der would  feel  in  duty  bound  to  charge  duty  on  it,  though 
no  duty  was  due!  (Don't  blame  all  this  duty  on  Maude, 
but  anyway  her  letter  expressed  these  views).  Would  this 
plan  meet  with  my  approval? 
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Would  it!  I  promptly  notified  Maude  it  would  and  at 
the  same  time  mailed  the  troublesome  link  to  Texas. 

Days  passed.  Too  many  days,  I  began  to  think.  Then 
came  a  letter  from  Texas!  No  Maude  Mason  had  showed 
up.  What  should  be  done  about  the  link. 

Another  air  mail  went  to  Maude.  But  this  time  her 
secretary  replied.  Poor  Maude  was  down  with  pneumonia. 
But  I  was  urged  to  have  patience.  And  the  secretary 
closed,  hoping  that  I  was  in  good  health.  Her  solicitude 
about  my  health  touched  me. 

Further  letters  went  back  and  forth.  Finally  the 
happy  day  came  when  the  postman  brought  the  oval  link 
to  me.  And  I  hoped  the  two  round  links  were  as  happily 
reunited  at  the  Mexican  end  of  the  line. 

But  don't  fear  that  such  a  thing  could  possibly  hap- 
pen to  you.  Such  freakish  mishaps  huddle  on  my  trail. 
And  I  hope  you'll  enjoy  choosing  jewelry  on  your  trips 
as  I  always  do. 

Moistly  yours 
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JULY      NIGHT 

Heat,  almost  as  fierce  as  at  noon, 

At  midnight!  At  two!  And  at  four! 

Each  breath  of  cool  air  seems  to  shun 

This  room,  as  if  fearing  defeat. 

No  one  grieves  that  the  night's  almost  gone! 

The  funny  old  wizened  moon 

Peeps  through  the  open  door 

Before  the  ferocious  sun, 

Shooting  sharp  arrows  of  heat, 

Melts  him  away  at  dawn. 
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In  August  with  blue  skies  above  me, 

Strange  friends  hang  around  me  and  shove  me: 

They  come  by  the  dozens 

With  uncles  and  cousins  — 
Mosquitoes!  —  They  surely  all  love  me. 
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Cambridge,  Ohio 
August,  1962 
Dear  Folks, 

Our  house  is  beginning  to  look  wonderful  as  the 
painting  progresses.  But  complications  may  arise!  The 
smell  of  the  paint  is  stirring  the  old  war  horse  spirit  in, 
me,  and  I  may  grab  a  brush  and  join  the  force  anytime. 
Back  in  the  dim,  dark  ages  an  epidemic  of  china  paint- 
ing broke  out  in  Cambridge.  I  was  one  of  the  early  vic- 
tims, but  there  were  plenty  of  others  who  caught  the  fever. 
No  one  was.  really  immune,  the  victims  ranging  from  pig- 
tailed  youngsters  to  school  teachers  and  even  married 
women. 

The  first  symptom  of  an  attack  of  this  china  painting 
fever  could  easily  be  recognized.  A  visitor  would  accom- 
pany a  "regular"  to  a  class.  While  we  regulars  were  in- 
industriously  pouring  our  turpentine,  anise  oil,  and  other 
smelly  concoctions  into  cute  little  glasses,  getting  ready  for 
the  day's  work,  the  visitor  would  make  ostentatious  grabs 
at  her  nose,  would  move  her  chair  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  work-table,  and  at  the  same  time  would  emit  sounds 
indicative  of  deep  displeasure  and  disgust.  We  paid  no 
attention,  knowing  her  natural  curiosity  would  soon  pry 
her  out  of  her  corner.  Sure  enough,  in  a  few  minutes  she 
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would  be  hovering  behind  some  one's  chair,  completely 
forgetting  her  sensitive  nose. 

"What's  that  you're  dabbing  on  the  china?"  she 
would  ask. 

"We're  sizing  it,"  several  voices  would  chorus.  We 
got  great  satisfaction  out  of  mystifying  our  visitors  with 
such  professional  lingo. 

"Oh." 

Again  we  would  ignore  her. 

"Is  that  a  —  bird  you're  drawing  on  that  plate?"  the 
visitor  would  next  inquire  hesitantly,  centering  her  atten- 
tion on  some  unlucky  individual.  This  was  not  exactly  a 
flattering  question  if  the  design  happened  to  be  a  rose  or  a 
bunch  of  cherries.  But  we  didn't  care.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
while  we  were  all  putting  designs  on  our  china,  we  knew 
in  advance  whatever  we  had  drawn  would  probably  be 
wiped  off  by  the  teacher  as  soon  as  we  submitted  it  to  her. 
We  almost  felt  she  was  neglecting  us  if  she  didn't  take  the 
trouble  to  rub  off  part  of  our  curlicues  and  substitute 
some  of  her  own. 

But  the  visitor  didn't  know  this.  She  supposed  we 
were  real  artists.  She  would  turn  her  admiring  gaze  upon 
some  beautifully  decorated  china  that  had  already  been 
fired  two  or  three  times. 

"Oh,  I'd  love  to  paint  something  like  this,"  she  would 
say  wistfully.  "Do  you  s'pose  I  could?" 

And  then  we  knew  she  had  the  fever.  She  would  cer- 
tainly be  one  of  us  regulars  by  next  painting  day  if  she 
could  get  her  materials  in  time. 
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There  were  no  disturbing  questions  about  artistic 
ability  to  block  our  entrance  to  class,,  If  we  could  buy  our 
china  and  paints  and  pay  for  our  lessons,  we  were  all  set 
as  embryo  china  painters. 

Our  teacher,  Mrs.  Daubs,  made  regular  trips  from 
her  home  in  Barnesville,  coming  to  Cambridge  once  or 
twice  a  week.  She  had  an  enormous  basket  in  which  she 
packed  the  china  we  painted.  This  basket  was  Mrs.  Daubs' 
constant  traveling  companion,  bearing  our  china  to  be 
fired  in  her  kiln  at  Barnesville  and  returning  the  precious 
cargo  to  us  the  following  week  for  another  coat  of  paint. 

We  always  felt  a  thrill  as  we  looked  at  the  beautiful 
things  we  had  done  the  previous  week.  Then  we  buckled 
down  to  the  job  of  loading  on  more  paint.  Not  one  of  us 
felt  any  inhibitions  about  rushing  in  where  angels  would 
fear  to  tread.  With  our  cherished  vase  or  plate  or  cup  just 
clamoring  for  more  color,  we  went  to  work  on  it  with  a 
will.  Some  in  the  class  really  had  talent,  but  Mrs.  Daubs 
did  not  place  any  undue  emphasis  upon  it.  She  discreetly 
refrained  from  raising  any  barriers  between  the  sheep  and 
the  goats. 

Seated  at  the  end  of  the  table,  Mrs,  Daubs  would  be- 
gin the  lesson  by  inspecting  the  work  of  the  pupil  who 
happened  to  be  next  to  her.  She  would  glance  critically  at 
the  china  so  trustfully  handed  to  her.  Then  with  her  tur- 
pentine cloth  she  would  calmly  remove  practically  every- 
thing which  the  girl  had  just  finished  painting.  But  in  a 
few  seconds  Mrs.  Daubs  would  have  a  charming  substitu- 
tion ready  in  place  of  the  messy  effort  she  had  wiped  off 
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and  would  hand  back  the  revised  version  of  the  painting 
to  the  waiting  pupil.  Thereupon  the  owner  would  proud- 
ly display  her  china  to  the  class,  and  we  would  respond 
with  words  of  praise  for  her  skill, — the  pupil's  skill  of 
course.  No  mention  was  ever  made  of  Mrs.  Daubs'  part  in 
the  transaction.  In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Daubs  would  be 
considering  the  work  of  the  next  pupil,  mechanically 
swiping  off  the  lurid  colors  with  her  busy  turpentine  cloth 
and  substituting  delicate  tints,  Occasionally  she  found 
some  work  that  pleased  her,  but  even  then  she  would  give 
a  few  disciplinary  dabs  with  her  brush.  This  was  to  fore- 
stall any  talk  of  favorites. 

When  our  china  was  ready  for  the  final  firing,  we 
solemnly  printed  our  names  on  our  masterpieces,  quite 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Daubs  had  done  most  of  the 
work.  By  all  rights  her  name  should  have  adorned  most  of 
the  china. 

One  day  Mrs.  Daubs  was  ill.  However,  in  order  not 
to  disappoint  the  class,  she  sent  the  basket  of  china  fired 
after  the  preceding  lesson.  We  were  supposed  to  do  what 
we  could  under  our  own  power  and  return  the  basket  of 
china  for  the  next  firing.  At  first  we  felt  rather  lost  with- 
out our  guiding  light,  but  we  soon  settled  down  to  work. 

I  had  been  laboring  the  previous  week  on  a  vase.  It 
was  quite  a  sizable  affair,  rather  tall  and  bulging  at  the 
center.  With  such  an  abundance  of  painting  space,  I  had 
embarked  upon  a  very  ambitious  project.  I  was  painting 
a  windmill  beside  a  stream  or  river  which  ran  all  the  way 
around  the  vase.  The  river  was  broad  enough  to  support 
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the  inverted  windmill  and  reflect  the  fine  big  orange- 
colored  moon  wallowing  in  a  bunch  of  fleecy  little  clouds. 
In  the  distance  were  two  sail  boats  and  a  few  mountains. 
Yes,  and  there  were  willow  trees  beside  the  windmill;  of 
course  the  river  bore  their  reflection  nestled  cozily  against 
the  inverted  windmill. 

But  on  this  day,  with  Mrs.  Daubs  absent,  I  viewed 
my  vase  with  disfavor.  I  was  not  worried  about  the  wind- 
mill. Mrs.  Daubs  had  constructed  most  of  it;  and  if  there 
was  anything  wrong  with  its  architecture,  it  ought  to 
weigh  on  Mrs.  Daubs'  conscience,  —  not  on  mine.  Nor 
was  I  bothered  about  my  full  moon,  still  a  brilliant  yellow 
tinged  with  orange,  though  it  was  high  in  the  heavens. 
Let  those  with  a  scientific  turn  of  mind  chain  the  red- 
gold  full  moon  to  the  horizon  and  place  a  measly  little 
silver  moon  overhead.  I  had  delighted  in  arbitrarily  pluck- 
ing forth  my  big  round  moon  and  hoisting  it  with  all  its 
gorgeous  color  high  overhead  where  it  could  make  a  fine 
reflection  in  the  water.  No  soft  silvery  stuff  for  me!  My 
creed  was  color  —  more  color  yet;  and  let  the  scientists 
keep  hands  off.  No,  it  was  not  any  lack  of  color  that  made 
my  painting  seem  so  insipid  and  lifeless. 

Then  I  had  one  of  my  moments  of  real  inspiration. 
Lifeless!  That  was  the  trouble.  My  little  scene  needed 
life.  The  spirit  of  adventure  took  hold  on  me.  I  gave  free 
rein  to  my  imagination  and  let  it  lead  me  whither  it 
would.  It  led  me  promptly  to  a  flock  of  geese,  —  white 
geese.  I  could  see  them  winding  their  wobbly  way  from 
the  river,  in  single  file,  up  the  bank  toward  the  windmill, 
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answering  the  call  of  a  goose-girl  who  was  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  windmill.  She  seemed  to  be  sum- 
moning the  geese  to  supper,  though  according  to  that  full 
moon  almost  overhead  it  must  have  been  about  midnight. 
But  my  imagination  was  magnificently  unconcerned  about 
a  small  detail  like  that.  It  took  that  hurdle  with  a  bound. 
No  doubt  these  white  geese  were  over  in  Holland,  since 
windmills  seem  indigenous  to  Holland  soil.  And  very 
likely  Dutch  geese  would  like  their  supper  at  midnight. 
Who  knows? 

So  I  concentrated  on  adding  a  line  of  stately  white 
geese  to  my  vase.  They  were  so  life-like  that  I  could  fairly 
hear  them  cackling  or  honking  or  squawking  or  whatever 
it  is  that  geese  do  when  they  are  hurrying  home  to  supper.. 
It  took  me  a  long  time  to  get  them  all  properly  feathered 
and  to  point  their  orange  bills  in  the  right  direction,  so  I 
decided  it  was  better  to  let  the  goose-girl  stay  out  of  sight 
somewhere,  probably  behind  the  windmill  or  the  willows. 

When  I  had  finished,  I  triumphantly  exhibited  my 
vase  to  the  other  members  of  the  class.  They  gazed  in  awe 
and  admiration  at  my  geese,  feeling  special  interest  in 
them  as  they  had  contributed  helpful  bits  of  advice  when- 
ever I  got  stuck.  None  of  us  had  felt  very  sure  of  anything 
about  geese  except  that  they  were  white,  while  ducks  were 
blue  and  green.  But  with  the  geese  finished,  I  felt  an 
honest  glow  of  pride  in  my  achievement,  the  satisfaction 
of  a  day's  work  well  done.  I  thought  with  pleasure  of  the 
beautiful  surprise  which  was  in  store  for  Mrs.  Daubs.  I 
knew  she  would  be  delighted  at  the  initiative  displayed  by 
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one  members  of  her  class.  Our  painting  being  finished  for 
the  day,  we  carefully  packed  our  china  and  sent  it  to 
Barnesville  for  Mrs.  Daubs  to  fire. 

The  following  week  was  one  of  the  longest  I  ever  put 
in.  It  dragged  on  interminably.  I  could  hardly  wait  till 
next  painting  day  when  I  should  be  able  to  hear  Mrs. 
Daubs'  words  of  praise  for  my  geese. 

Finally  the  day  arrived,  and  with  it  came  Mrs.  Daubs 
and  the  basket  of  china.  As  Mrs.  Daubs  portioned  out  the 
fired  china  to  the  various  owners,  she  somehow  neglected 
to  come  across  with  that  spontaneous  burst  of  praise  and 
commendation  which  I  felt  my  geese  deserved.  I  tried  to 
be  patient.  Finally  she  handed  me  my  vase,  but  without 
the  expected  words  of  admiration. 

I  clutched  my  vase  eagerly  and  turned  it  about  to 
see  how  my  geese  looked.  There  was  the  windmill;  there 
was  the  winding  river  embracing  the  reflected  windmill, 
willows,  moon,  and  clouds.  But  Horrors!  Where  were. my 
geese? 

In  real  consternation  I  began  to  stammer,  "Why, 
where  —  what  —  " 

"Oh,"  said  Mrs.  Daubs,  "I  meant  to  tell  you,,  Jean- 
nette.  Something  went  wrong  in  the  kiln  when  I  was 
firing  the  china.  Some  of  the  colors  ran.  Your  vase  was 
one  that  was  spoiled.  But  I  fixed  it  up  and  fired  it  again. 
It's  all  right  now." 

The  full  import  of  her  words  failed  to  reach  my  be- 
fuddled brain.  I  was  still  on  the  trail  of  my  precious  geese. 
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"Where,"  I  demanded  belligerently,  "where  are  my 
geese?" 

"Your  what?"  said  Mrs.  Daubs,  looking  surprised 
and  mystified. 

"My  geese"  I  explained.  "My  line  of  geese  climbing 
up  the  bank  of  the  river." 

"Oh!"  said  Mrs.  Daubs,  and  then,  "0  -  -  -  oh!"  Usual- 
ly fluent  in  speech,  Mrs.  Daubs  seemed  for  once  struck 
dumb;  but  we  could  feel  the  wheels  revolving  rapidly  in 
her  brain.  She  seemed  to  be  putting  two  and  two  to- 
gether, —  examining  her  previous  surprise  that  colors 
had  "run"  on  my  vase,  and  revising  her  diagnosis.  Sud- 
denly a  Mona  Lisa  smile,  of  enlightenment  spread  over 
her  face.  Then  she  abruptly  became  very  busy  with  an- 
other pupil's  work. 

The  vase,  minus  the  geese,  stands  on  our  living  room 
mantel.  It  has  finally  found  its  niche  in  the  world.  The 
vase's  main  duty  now  is  to  stand  guard  in  front  of  Jim's 
glee  club  picture,  thwarting  it  in  its  mad  ambition  to 

slide  off  the  mantel  and  crash  on  the  floor., 

***** 

In  the  natural  course  of  events  one  would  think  my 
artistic  impulses  would  be  blighted  by  such  a  blow  as 
Mrs.  Daubs'  failure  to  recognize  my  geese.  They  might 
even  fold  their  tents  and  vanish  completely,  leaving  the 
world  to  struggle  along  without  any  further  embellish- 
ments from  me.  But  no  such  calamity  occurred.  My 
creative  energies  were  only  temporarily  checked  and  soon 
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found  another  outlet.  Though  I  still  continued  my  china 
painting  by  fits  and  starts,  I  began  to  center  my  attention 
on  objects  that  wouldn't  need  to  be  fired,  thereby  elim- 
inating one  hazard. 

Being  my  own  boss  added  zest  to  my  new  painting 
venture,  which  was  connected  with  another  hobby  I  had 
acquired,  gardening.  Growing  flowers  in  plain  garden 
beds  was  too  simple  for  me;  I  must  have  them  in  big 
wooden  porch-buckets,  which  were  hard  to  drag  around 
and  made  a  lot  of  trouble  for  everyone.  My  painting  urge 
was  back  again  with  a  vengeance. 

Woolworth's  furnished  me  all  the  materials  required. 
There  I  found  my  brushes,  green  paint,  and  wooden 
candy  buckets,  which  I  carted  home  two  at  a  time.  The 
buckets  were  copiously  labeled  with  stickers  proclaiming 
the  kind  of  candy,  the  name  of  the  manufacturing  com- 
pany, and  the  list  of  ingredients  in  the  candy.  All  these 
stickers  must  be  patiently  scraped  or  soaked  off  before 
the  painting  could  begin.  Not  having  much  patience  to 
start  with,  I  had  a  bad  time.  But  eventually  I  got  rid  of 
the  labels  one  way  or  another. 

But  I  still  had  one  problem  to  solve  before  I  tackled 
the  painting.  I  must  have  drainage  holes  in  the  bottom  of 
each  bucket.  And  how  was  I  to  get  them?  Drive  big  nails 
in  and  pull  them  out?  But  I  couldn't  drive  even  a  tiny 
nail.  At  this  point  in  my  dilemma  a  friend  in  need 
appeared  and  suggested  that  I  use  a  carpenter's  bit-and- 
brace  or  maybe  it  was  "brace-and-bit."  I  was  never  sure 
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of  the  term,  but  it  was  all  right  if  I  just  didn't  ask  for 
"bit-and-bridle." 

It  didn't  take  me  long  to  hunt  up  a  carpenter  friend 
and  explain  what  I  wanted  to  borrow.  He  promptly 
initiated  me  into  the  mysteries  of  this  wonder  tool, 
demonstrating  the  method  of  producing  beautiful  round 
holes.  He  held  the  top  of  the  gadget  firmly  with  one  hand 
and  turned  the  middle  part  with  the  other  hand.  The 
technique  seemed  to  be  a  good  deal  on  the  order  of  patting 
your  head  and  rubbing  your  tummy  at  the  same  time, 
only  in  this  case  you  had  something  to  show  for  your 
efforts, 

My,  but  it  was  fun  to  bore  those  holes!  I  had  such  a 
grand  time  turning  out  one  beautiful  hole  after  another 
that  I  just  wanted  to  keep  on  at  it  indefinitely.  I  couldn't 
see  why  everyone  didn't  turn  carpenter  when  he  could 
have  such  a  good  time  boring  holes!  I  barely  escaped 
turning  my  buckets  into  sieves,  in  my  enthusiastic  pursuit 
of  holes. 

The  stickers  off  and  the  holes  in,  I  was  ready  to 
paint.  And  then  another  question  arose  to  give  me  pause: 
should  I  paint  the  inside  or  the  outside  first?  I  tried  both 
ways  —  on  different  buckets,  of  course  —  and  found  it 
really  made  little  difference  which  was  painted  first.  In 
each  case  I  wound  up  by  looking  like  a  zebra  with  green 
stripes.  Of  course  I  had  a  generous  quantity  of  green  paint 
distributed  over  my  dress  and  splashed  on  my  shoes,  but 
it  was  those  zebra  stripes  curving  around  my  arms  that 
fascinated  me.  I  got  them  when  I  finished  painting  the 
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bucket  on  the  outside  and  inverted  it  to  paint  the  inside 
—  or  vice  versa.  But  I  had  one  advantage  over  the  zebra. 
My  stripes  were  not  fast  color.  They  yielded  to  turpentine. 
And  the  completed  flower  buckets  filled  with  bright  red 
geraniums  were  things  of  beauty.  Anyone  would  have 
admired  them,  —  even  a  zebra.  So  I  was  happy. 

Spurred  on  by  my  success  with  the  flower  buckets,  I 
looked  for  new  worlds  to  conquer  and  found  them  in  our 
pink  bathroom.  The  tub  there  is  not  "tiled  in"  but  stands 
squarely  on  its  own  entirely  visible  base.  The  under  part 
of  the  tub  seemed  to  me  to  call  definitely  for  fresh  white 
enamel.  I  studied  the  directions  and  then  proceeded  to 
apply  the  enamel.  Everything  seemed  simple  as  a,  b,  c, 
and  I  got  off  to  a  good  start.  Naturally  I  first  painted  the 
part  of  the  tub  that  could  be  easily  reached.  But  when  I 
tried  to  peer  between  the  tub  and  the  wall  to  see  that  my 
fumbling  paint  brush  hit  the  right  places,  I  met  my 
Waterloo.  I  hit  my  head  on  the  tub  and  my  hair  got  into 
the  wet  enamel.  By  the  time  I  had  found  the  turpentine 
and  applied  first  aid  to  my  hair  I  had  lost  all  interest  in 
further  enameling  of  the  tub. 

It  was  the  intriguing  kitchen  display  in  one  window 
of  a  furniture  store  that  gave  me  my  next  inspiration. 
There  they  stood,  plain  pine  chairs,  honest  of  course  and 
dependable,  but  utterly  lacking  in  charm;  and  right  be- 
side them  stood  their  glamorous  sisters,  flaunting  their 
enameled  beauty  in  the  faces  of  the  virtuous  but  un- 
attractive plain  pine  chairs  and  basking  in  the  admiration 
of  the  passers-by. 
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Common  sense  kept  reminding  me  we  didn't  need 
any  more  kitchen  chairs.  And  I  remembered  how  un- 
pleasant it  was  to  fall  over  an  extra  chair  in  the  dark.  I 
really  tried  to  buck  up  my  sale's  resistance,  but  I  could 
feel  it  oozing  rapidly  away  as  I  glanced  again  at  those 
poor,  brave,  unpainted  chairs.  What  a  pathetic  picture 
they  presented!  How  I  longed  to  rescue  them  from  their 
ignominy,  to  lift  them  to  the  heights  of  enameled  beauty! 
My  mind  was  already  busy  with  color  combinations. 
Finally  I  struck  a  compromise  with  myself:  I  would  buy 
just  one  chair  at  first,  and  then  -  -  -  - 

I  marched  into  the  store  and  made  my  decision 
known  to  the  first  clerk  I  saw.  Then  my  philanthropic 
impulse  had  something  of  a  jolt.  Instead  of  lifting  one  of 
those  appealing  chairs  from  the  display  window  the  clerk 
led  me  to  the  rear  of  the  store  where  a  whole  bunch  of 
pine  chairs  awaited  gullible  people  like  me.  But  I  stuck 
to  my  resolution  and  ordered  only  one  chair.  I  told  my- 
self we  had  plenty  of  old  chairs  I  could  decorate  to  match 
the  new  one. 

Apricot  and  brown  seemed  to  me  the  ideal  color 
combination,  and  I  worked  out  an  intricate  design  made 
more  intricate  by  driblets  of  enamel  unintentionally 
dropped  in  the  wrong  place.  The  cans  claimed  their 
enamel  to  be  the  four-hour-drying  kind,  so  I  carefully 
computed  the  time  to  be  sure  at  what  hour  and  minute 
the  new  chair  would  be  sittable.  At  intervals  during  those 
four  long  hours  I  poked  at  inconspicuous  spots  with  the 
tip  of  my  finger  to  find  how  the  hardening  was  progress- 
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ing,  but  I  did  not  skimp  on  the  time.  I  even  allowed  a  few 
extra  minutes  beyond  the  four  hours  just  to  be  on  the  safe 
side.  And  then  I  sat. 

People  who  have  experienced  an  earthquake  have 
tried  with  more  or  less  success  to  describe  the  sensation 
they  felt  at  the  time.  As  I  sat  on  my  new  chair,  I  seemed 
to  have  a  kind  of  sliding  sensation.  Even  before  I  rose,  I 
knew  I  had  been  misled  by  that  four-hour  advertisement. 
The  whole  seat,  or  the  enamel  on  it,  had  slipped  back- 
ward, making  funny  little  waves  and  wrinkles.  Sadly  I 
applied  another  coat  of  enamel,  allowing  a  whole  day  to 
pass  before  I  sat  on  that  chair  again. 

In  the  following  months  I  made  various  minor  ex- 
cursions into  the  field  of  art.  Each  time  I  enameled  any- 
thing the  little  can  containing  the  unused  remnant  was 
parked  in  the  basement  till  I  really  had  quite  a  collection, 
—  pink,  blue,  apricot,  brown,  etc.  Being  a  thrifty  soul  it 
worried  me  to  see  all  those  cans  just  sitting  there,  not 
doing  a  thing. 

Finally  I  decided  to  have  a  clearing-up  spell  and  wind 
up  my  painting  career  in  one  burst  of  splendor.  Our  old 
clothes-rack  that  had  never  had  a  coat  of  anything  in  its 
life  was  to  be  the  honored  recipient  of  the  contents  of  the* 
cans.  It  was  hard  to  decide  whether  to  follow  the  rainbow 
technique,  with  one  color  for  each  rod  of  the  rack,  or  to 
lump  all  the  remnants  into  one  can  and  guess  what  the 
color  would  be.  I  finally  decided  on  the  second  method  in 
the  main,  holding  out  one  can  of  beautiful  orchid  enamel 
for  the  finishing  touches. 
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I  began  generously  swooshing  the  enamel  on  the  top 
rungs,  letting  the  drops  dribble  on  the  lower  rungs  which 
were  enameled  in  turn  as  I  progressed  downward.  Sud- 
denly I  stuck  my  head  into  the  rack  to  see  whether  I  was 
getting  the  rungs  done  properly  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
upper  rungs  promptly  dropped  enamel  on  my  long-suf- 
fering hair.  Too  late  I  remembered  my  experience  with 
the  bathtub,  and  again  I  rushed  for  the  turpentine  bottle. 
So  far  as  I  can  remember  I  have  never  heard  any  radio 
advertiser  singing  the  praises  of  a  turpentine  shampoo. 
But  it  might  be  a  boon  to  amateur  painters. 

For  a  while  after  the  accumulated  paint  and  enamel 
had  been  used  up  there  was  peace  about  our  household. 
But  last  year  the  fever  broke  out  in  a  new  form.  The 
expected  visit  of  some  friends  had  stirred  up  a  critical 
inspection  of  our  domicile.  Now  house-keeping  has  never 
been  a  major  passion  with  me.  I  operate  on  the  principle 
of  never  doing  any  housework  that  can  be  postponed  till 
tomorrow.  But  when  something  special  comes  up,  I  will- 
ingly stage  a  whirlwind  campaign  of  cleaning.  So  this 
day  I  was  going  around  to  see  that  each  room  was  putting 
its  best  foot  forward,  when  I  was  almost  bowled  over  by 
the  distressed  appearance  of  the  walls  along  the  stairway 
to  the  third  floor.  Through  the  door  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  kept  open  in  hot  weather  for  ventilation,  the  black 
streaked  walls  simply  appalled  me.  The  last  time  we  had 
the  rooms  on  the  second  floor  painted,  we  had  quietly 
closed  the  door  to  this  third-floor  stairway  and  pretended 
it  wasn't  there.  But  something  must  be  done  now,  I  felt. 
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The  streaks  where  the  rain  had  run  down  below  the  win- 
dow clamored  for  attention.  I  must  paint  those  walls. 

With  my  do-or-die  spirit  aroused,  I  went  shopping 
for  paint.  At  the  first  shop  I  stated  my  specifications 
clearly.  I  wanted  a  light-colored  paint  which  would  cover 
in  one  coat  the  accumulated  stains  and  dirt  of  years.  The 
manager  and  one  clerk  consulted  together  but  were  non- 
committal in  their  statements.  They  seemed  loath  to 
promise  wonders  for  one  coat  of  any  kind  of  paint.  When 
I  persisted,  they  looked  pained  and  gradually  edged  away 
from  me,  becoming  engrossed  in  discussing  colors  with 
another  prospective  painter  who  was  more  reasonable  and 
less  determined  than  I. 

So  I  took  my  specifications  and  went  elsewhere.  At 
the  next  store  I  succumbed  to  the  charm  of  some  paint. 
Without  any  disturbing  inquiries,  I  got  right  down  to  the 
point.  "I  like  this  color,"  I  said.  "Have  you  a  bigger 
bottle?" 

But  it  seemed  that  particular  shade  come  only  in 
small  bottles.  "Well,  then,  of  course  I  must  get  a  small 
paint  brush  to  fit  the  bottle,"  I  said  reasonably,  and  the 
clerk  didn't  discourage  me.  It  didn't  occur  to  me  that  I 
might  empty  the  contents  of  several  small  bottles  into  one 
large  can. 

Armed  with  my  small  bottle  and  smaller  brush,  I 
began  work.  I  dabbed  little  streaks  of  paint  here  and  there 
on  the  wall,  feeling  an  exhilarating  thrill  over  the  trans- 
formation wrought  by  my  little  brush.  But  I  wasn't  so 
pleased  over  the  paint  spots  that  appeared  as  if  by  magic 
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on  the  stair  steps.  I  wielded  my  brush  more  briskly  in  an 
effort  to  get  ahead  of  the  dripping  paint;  but  the  faster  I 
painted  the  faster  the  steps  took  on  a  polka  dot  appear- 
ance. I  tried  covering  the  steps  with  papers,  but  they  went 
skidding  blithely  away  as  soon  as  I  moved. 

Clearly  this  was  a  situation  that  called  for  masterful 
strategy.  Finally  I  hit  on  the  idea  of  holding  a  box  lid 
pressed  against  the  wall  to  catch  the  superfluous  paint. 
There  was  only  one  flaw  in  this  plan:  when  I  hoisted  the 
brush  in  my  right  hand  and  grasped  the  box  lid  in  my 
left,  I  found  I  had  no  third  hand  to  hold  the  bottle!  So 
the  spots  accumulated  on  the  steps  till  it  looked  as  though 
I  might  need  a  bucket  of  turpentine. 

Other  difficulties  awaited  me.  To  reach  the  top  of 
the  wall,  I  had  resorted  to  the  step-ladder.  That  put  me 
within  reaching  distance  of  the  ceiling,  and  the  tempta- 
tion was  too  strong.  I  began  on  it  too.  But  with  the  step- 
ladder  precariously  poised  on  the  stairs  and  braced  against 
the  window  frame,  even  with  my  best  acrobatic  stunts  I 
could  reach  only  a  limited,  —  a  very  limited  part  of  the 
ceiling.  Regretfully  I  discontinued  my  painting,  hoping 
the  black  part  which  I  couldn't  reach  would  look  like  a 
beamed  ceiling.  Frankly,  though,  it  looked  more  like  mis- 
placed wainscoting. 

Viewing  the  finished  job,  I  became  conscious  of  a 
curious  phenomenon:  the  wall  presented  a  striped  effect, 
almost  as  if  I  had  painted  with  a  yardstick. 

Jim's  comment  on  my  afternoon's  work  was,  "I 
think  there's  a  man  down  on  the  corner  we  can  get  to 
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paint  this."  And  then  he  added,  "If  you'd  used  a  bigger 

brush " 

***** 

To  one  who  loves  colors  there  is  no  more  thrilling 
sight  than  a  rainbow  balanced  across  the  sky  in  a  great 
arch  that  makes  you  think  of  the  Pilgrim's  chant  from 
"Tannhauser."  And  yet  some  people  have  never  really 
looked  at  a  rainbow.  Such  a  person  was  on  the  bus  that 
time  I  went  to  Maine  to  see  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun. 

We  were  sitting  at  the  back  of  the  bus,  —  he  at  one 
window  and  I  at  the  window  opposite  his.  I  was  reading 
some  papers  that  gave  advance  information  as  to  the  hour, 
minute,  and  second  when  totality  would  begin  at  York 
Beach.  The  man  was  consumed  with  curiosity  about  the 
pictures  and  diagrams  I  was  scrutinizing;  so  I  obligingly 
explained  all  the  details  about  this  eclipse  which  would 
last  about  a  minute  and  a  half.  Then  I  dozed  off  at  my 
end  of  the  seat. 

Suddenly  I  was  roused  by  his  excited  call.  "Come 
quick.  Quick!  See  the  eclipse!"  Believe  me,  I  dashed  over, 
wondering  whether  I  was  mixed  on  the  date.  And  he 
pointed  to  a  rainbow!  I  suppose  he  thought  it  would  last 
exactly  a  minute  and  a  half. 

Jim  has  discovered  how  to  make  artificial  rainbows. 
With  the  sun  at  the  proper  angle,  he  aims  his  hose  high 
in  the  air  and  gets  as  lovely  colors  in  his  miniature  rain- 
bow over  a  rosebed,  as  Nature  puts  in  a  real  one  arching 
high  over  Cambridge. 

Yours  for  rainbow  colors, 
Jean 
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THE  ARTIST 

Tonight  old  Sol  is  working  happily. 

Unlike  a  human  artist,  he  can  paint 

His  finest  pictures  at  the  close  of  day. 

He  lavishes  rich  opalescent  tints 

Upon  a  castle  which  his  magic  art 

Has  furnished  with  rare  towers  and  minarets. 

He  works  with  swiftness  unbelievable, 

Majestically  careless  of  details. 

A  moment  he  admires  the  structure;  then 

He  smiles  and  brushes  out  his  recent  work. 

A  new  creation  rises  in  its  place. 

With  mind  intent  upon  geography 

He  paints  Great  Britain's  silhouette  with  care. 

Then,  fretted  by  such  scholarly  design, 

He  sketches  a  parade  of  elephants. 

But  they  must  vanish  in  their  turn  and  leave 

Diana  with  her  sylvan  friends  at  play. 

And  now  old  Sol  has  almost  disappeared, 
But  still  his  pictures  show  him  hard  at  work; 
In  playful  mood  he  splashes  gold  and  red 
With  prodigal  abandon.  Colors  now 
Mean  more  to  him  than  ancient  goddesses. 
He  spreads  the  crimson  background  far  around 
And  dashes  orchid  streaks  across  the  space 
Between  the  Delft-blue  islands  which  emerge, 
Fringed  with  tall  palms  that  bridge  a  silver  sea. 

But  even  while  we  watch,  old  Sol  grows  tired. 
Impatiently  he  stretches  his  cramped  hand; 
With  satisfaction  he  surveys  his  work 
And  draws  a  veil  across  his  masterpiece. 
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Cambridge,  Ohio 
September,  1952 
Dear  Folks, 

Can  you  imagine  how  it  feels  to  scrub  a  rainbow? 
But  there's  a  wonderful  feeling  when  it's  done.  Aunt 
Sarah's  curio  cabinet  is  so  beautiful  now  that  it's  hard  to 
tear  myself  away  from  it.  It  is  still  "Aunt  Sarah's  curio 
cabinet"  though  it  has  lived  in  our  house  fifteen  years. 

The  grandmother  of  Edward  Bok  taught  him  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  every  human  being  to  leave  the  world  a 
more  beautiful  place  for  his  having  lived  in  it.  The 
Singing  Tower,  in  Florida,  is  one  of  Bok's  contributions 
to  the  beauty  of  America.  The  curio  cabinet  is  Aunt 
Sarah's  offering. 

"Aunt  Sarah's  curio  cabinet"  was  originally  Grand- 
father McFarland's  walnut  bookcase,  meant  to  hold  special 
volumes  which  he  preferred  not  to  leave  on  the  shelves  by 
the  fire  place.  But  it  was  Aunt  Sarah  who  converted  the 
bookcase  into  a  cabinet  and  installed  mirrors  as  back- 
grounds to  reflect  the  fragile  shells  and  lovely  stones.  She 
placed  the  feathery  pieces  of  seaweed  and  delicate  bits  of 
rose  or  pink  coral  against  the  mirrors  so  that  they  would 
seem  to  be  in  their  native  oceans. 

As    an    artist    sometimes    spends    years    painting    a 
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picture,  Aunt  Sarah  spent  much  of  her  time  perfecting 
this  masterpiece,  exquisite  as  a  bit  of  fairyland  come  to 
life.  It  holds  distinctive  treasures  from  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth. 

Here  are  shells  from  the  various  oceans,  many  of 
them  with  unpronounceable  names.  But  some  curious 
ones  like  "bleeding  tooth,"  "cradle  of  the  deep,"  "King's 
drinking  cup,"  have  English  names  suggested  by  their 
appearance. 

The  original  owners  of  these  shells,  the  little 
creatures  who  lived  in  them,  never  bothered  about  house- 
cleaning.  They  simply  swam  through  the  ocean,  —  and 
their  cleaning  was  done.  They  never  took  a  brush  and 
soap  to  scrub  their  houses  as  I  must.  And  if  I  scrub  too 
hard,  down  goes  a  fragile  partition  which  I  can  never 
rebuild. 

There  are  three  specimens  of  the  chambered  nautilus 
in  this  collection.  It  was  of  the  nautilus  that  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  wrote: 

"This  is  the  ship  of  pearl  which  poets  feign 
Sails  the  unshadowed  main,  — " 

One  of  the  nautilus  shells  has  one  whole  side  bashed 
in,  so  that  it  illustrates  graphically  Holmes'  lines: 

"Wrecked  is  the  ship  of  pearl  and  every 

chambered  cell 
Where  its  dim  dreaming  life  was  wont 

to  dwell 
Before  thee  lies  revealed 
Its  irised  ceiling  rent  —  its  sunless 

crypt  unsealed." 
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These  nautilus  shells  have  made  many  trips  to  school 
to  help  the  pupils  in  English  classes  understand  Holmes's 
poem,  especially  the  lines  drawing  a  comparison  between 
the  increasing  size  of  the  shell  and  steady  growth  of  our 
spiritual  life: 

"Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul, 
As  the  swift  seasons  roll " 


There  are  also  fossil  shells  from  past  ages  when  the 
little  owners  of  the  shells  swam  in  oceans  covering  what 
we  know  as  Montana  and  South  Dakota.  It  is  quite  awe- 
inspiring  to  handle  such  things,  whose  age  is  beyond  our 
comprehension,  not  even  being  estimated  in  thousands  of 
years,  —  as  the  Mammoth  or  Mastodon  ivory  is.  It's  hard 
enough  to  picture  the  Mammoth  cavorting  around  in 
Alaska  a  hundred  thousand  years  ago  or  maybe  only 
thirty  thousand  years  ago.  But  this  discrepancy  of  seventy 
thousand  years  is  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket  when  you 
consider  the  age  of  fossil  shells.  It's  so  easy  to  confuse 
millions  of  years  with  billions  of  our  national  debt. 

***** 

The  shelves  filled  with  glittering  stones  of  all  colors 
give  the  rainbow  appearance  that  I  mentioned:  there  are 
violet  amethysts,  indigo  sapphires,  blue  turquoises,  green 
jade,  yellow  fluorite,  orange  topazes,  red  garnets,  and 
many  other  stones  of  intervening  shades. 

I  think  it  was  Cousin  Margaret  who  told  us  that 
Aunt  Sarah  had  specimens  of  the  twelve  foundation  stones 
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mentioned  in  Revelations.  I  can  locate  most  of  them,  but 
some  tags  have  been  lost.  Anyway  we  can't  be  certain 
that  our  present  names  for  stones  are  the  same  as  the 
Bible  names.  The  jasper  of  Revelations  is  probably  what 
we  call  chalcedony,  while  chalcedony  in  the  Bible  was 
perhaps  more  like  our  turquoise. 

Many  times  I've  regretted  that  I  never  studied 
geology  and  crystallography,  but  I  am  baffled  by  the  vo- 
cabulary. After  looking  up  Paleozoic,  Pleistocene,  Mio- 
cene, Tertiary  Period,  igneous,  crystal  molecules  made  up 
of  atoms  of  this  and  that,  — all  foreign  to  my  vocabulary, 
—  I  feel  like  a  child  that  barely  knows  the  alphabet  but 
expects  to  read  the  encyclopedia. 

Of  course  Paleozoic  is  an  old  friend.  Some  of  our  little 
fossils  used  to  go  to  English  class  when  we  read  Bret 
Harte's  "Society  upon  the  Stanislaus.'  But  we  have  no 
fossils  of  jaw-bone  proportions  to  make  the  poem  realistic. 

However,  the  strange  terms  that  mystify  me  did  not 
bother  Aunt  Sarah  in  the  least.  She  took  them  in  her 
stride  —  just  as  she  once  went  riding  on  a  camel.  And 
another  time  she  bought  two  great  slabs  of  Arizona  petri- 
fied wood  to  use  as  table  tops.  That  was  before  Uncle 
Sam  clamped  his  rules  and  regulations  on  the  national 
parks  and  monuments.  But  Aunt  Sarah  almost  bit  off 
more  than  she  could  chew  that  time,  for  she  shipped  the 
slabs  to  various  points  in  the  East  before  locating  a  place 
at  Philadelphia  able  to  do  the  polishing. 

Do  you  remember  the  exiled  Duke  in  "As  You  Like 
It"?   It  was  he  who  said: 
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"And  this  our  life  exempt  from  public  haunt 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones  and  good  in  everything." 

I'm  sure  of  his  "Sermons  in  stones,"  though  I  used  to 
think  he  made  a  mistake  about  "good  in  everything."  I 
wondered  about  bats  and  pigeons  and  other  obnoxious 
things.  But  early  this  year  I  learned  that  bats  have  a 
radar  system  which  is  highly  interesting  to  up-to-date 
scientists.  If  I  live  long  enough,  maybe  I'll  see  some  good 
in  pigeons  too!i 

From  my  very  superficial  excursions  into  the  study 
of  stones  I  have  learned  that  crystals  form  in  any  one  of 
six  systems  of  arrangement.  For  instance  garnets  crystal- 
lize in  shapes  with  twelve  or  twenty-four  faces;  fluorite 
is  usually  in  cubic  crystals;  and  tourmaline  forms  three- 
sided  or  six-sided  prisms.  It  really  is  fascinating  to  see 
how  meticulously  even  stones  adhere  to  Nature's  laws. 

Harry  Amos,  true  nature  worshiper,  used  to  have 
what  he  called  his  "friendship  garden,"  —  a  plot  of 
ground  where  he  grew  the  plants  and  shrubs  presented  to 
him  by  friends.  "Aunt  Sarah's  curio  cabinet"  is  really 
partly  "friendship  garden."  While  she  traveled  much  her- 
self, some  friends  traveled  more.  They  brought  her  gifts 
collected  on  their  travels. 

Perhaps  most  interesting  is  the  piece  of  papyrus,  con- 
taining a  portion  of  "The  Book  of  the  Dead"  in  hiero- 
glyphics. Coming  from  an  ancient  pyramid  of  Egypt,  it 
is  perhaps  three  or  four  thousand  years  old. 

The  tiny  bronze  lamp  from  Pompeii  may  date  back 
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to  79  A.  D.  Two  other  little  lamps  evidently  belong  near 
that  date,  though  the  pottery  one  came  from  Crocodilopo- 
lis,  founded  about  500  B.  C. 

The  ivory  monkey  from  India,  bull-and-matador 
from  Mexico,  water-pot  from  Egypt,  lacquers  from  China 
and  Japan  —  all  reminded  Aunt  Sarah  of  friends  who 
had  thought  of  her. 

And  other  things  precious  to  Aunt  Sarah  were  the 
relics  from  Civil  War  days  when  her  four  brothers — 
Andrew,  James,  William,  and  Robert — all  fought  to  save 
the  Union.  These  things  have  their  place  in  the  cabinet. 

Following  Aunt  Sarah's  example,  we  have  added 
many  items  to  her  travel-and-friendship  garden, — curious 
or  lovely  things  which  our  friends  and  relations  have 
brought  to  us.  Here  you  will  see  the  silver  Viking  boat 
from  Bergen,  which  bears  a  precious  cargo  now,  one  of 
Lindy's  feathers  sent  to  cheer  Jim  during  his  hospital 
sojourn. 

The  pottery  bowl,  bearing  Anton  Lang's  signature, 
is  one  Mary  Elizabeth  got  in  Oberammergau  when  she 
attended  the  Passion  Play.  Incongruously  it  holds  the 
turquoise  ear-rings  which  Jim  brought  to  me  from  Okla- 
homa. 

There  is  the  little  marble  bird  bath,  made  in  Italy 
but  discovered  by  Stella  somewhere  in  this  country.  Lindy, 
however,  preferred  a  tin  pan  or  a  dessert  dish  for  his 
bath. 

There  are  other  things: — rock  which  Mary  brought 
from  Gibraltar;  pottery  that  Bess  got  at  the  Azores;  pieces 
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of  lava  from  Mt.  Etna,  in  Sicily;  from  Vesuvius,  in  Italy; 
and  from  Popocatepetl  and  Paracutin  in  Mexico. 

There  are  many,  many  other  interesting  things 
brought  by  friends,  but  you  must  see  them  to  believe 
them.  Visitors  have  sometimes  remarked:  "Why,  I  could 
spend  hours  looking  at  these  things!"  That  is  a  gross  under- 
statement. I  can  spend  days  feasting  my  eyes  on  these 
fascinating  treasures  and  promising  myself  that  some- 
time I'm  going  to  learn  all  about  them. 
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Aunt  Sarah  and  many  other  dear  ones  are  gone 
now  from  our  sight,  but  they  live  on  in  the  beauty  they 
have  left  in  this  world.  And  their  eyes  have  now  been 
opened  to  behold  beauty  beyond  our  power  to  imagine. 

"And  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth:  For  the 
first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  were  passed  away;  and 
there  was  no  more  sea. 

And  I  John  saw  the  holy  city,  new  Jerusalem,  com- 
ing down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride 
adorned  for  her  husband. 

And  the  building  of  the  wall  of  it  was  of  jasper; 
and  the  city  was  pure  gold,  like  unto  clear  glass. 

And  the  foundations  of  the  wall  of  the  city  were  gar- 
nished with  all  manner  of  precious  stones. 

The  first  foundation  was  jasper; 

the  second,  sapphire; 

the  third,  a  chalcedony; 

the  fourth,  an  emerald; 

the  fifth,  sardonyx; 

the  sixth,  sardius; 

the  seventh,  chrysolyte; 

the  eighth,  beryl; 

the  ninth,  a  topaz; 

the  tenth,  a  chrysoprasus; 

the  eleventh,  a  jacinth; 

the  twelfth,  an  amethyst. 

And  the  twelve  gates  were  twelve  pearls;  every 
several  gate  was  of  one  pearl;  and  the  street  of  the  city 
was  pure  gold,  as  it  were  transparent  glass. 

from  Revelations  21 
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No  doubt  you  have  been  reading  about  the  new 
Bible  which  is  being  brought  out  this  fall,  —  the  (Revised 
Standard  Version  of  the  Bible,  sponsored  by  the  National 
Council  of  Churches.  A  great  number  of  leading  Bible 
scholars,  representing  forty-one  Christian  denominations, 
have  been  working  many  years  on  this  Version.  We  Cam- 
bridge people  are  basking  in  a  sort  of  vicarious  pride,  as 
Will  Dwiggins,  a  former  Cambridge  man,  designed  the 
type  which  was  selected  for  the  printing  of  this  Bible. 
Our  Unofficial  Observer  ferreted  out  and  broadcast  the 
interesting  fact. 

And  the  new  three  cent  stamp,  —  commemorating 
the  500th  Anniversary  of  the  printing  of  the  first  book, 
the  Bible,  from  movable  type,  —  is  to  go  on  sale  about 
the  same  time.  This  was  the  Bible  printed  in  1452  in 
Germany  by  Johann  Gutenberg. 

The  400th  Anniversary  of  the  first  printing  of  the 
whole  Bible  in  the  English  language  was  celebrated  in 
1935.  Miles  (or  Myles)  Coverdale  is  credited  with  pub- 
lishing this  Bible  in  1535. 

But  Miles  Coverdale,  a  former  monk  who  later  be- 
came a  Protestant,  would  have  had  a  hard  time  com- 
pleting this  tremendous  work  if  Jacob  Van  Meter,  one 
of  Mamma's  ancestors,  had  not  collaborated  with  him. 
Authorities  in  England  were  hostile  toward  any  efforts  to 
print  the  Bible  in  English  for  the  common  people.  There- 
fore much  of  the  translating  and  printing  must  be  done 
in  foreign  countries.  Even  there,  those  working  on  the 
Bible  were  in  great  personal  danger.    One  of  Mamma's 
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cousins  discovered  interesting  facts  about  Jacob  Van 
Meter:  she  sent  us  a  translation  of  an  excerpt  from  a 
Dutch  book  written  and  published  by  Emanuel  Van  Meter 
in  1582,  in  Bomrel,  Holland:   -  -  - 

"Jacob  Van  Meterer  was  a  man  of  great  learning.  In 
his  youth  he  learned  the  rare  and  noble  art  of  typesetting, 
and  later  in  collaboration  with  Miles  Coverdale  he  trans- 
lated and  printed  the  first  entire  English  Bible,  to  the 
great  forwarding  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Eng- 
land. They,  he  and  his  wife,  were  devoted  followers  of 
the  light  which  had  shined  into  the  darkness  and  were 
sorely  persecuted  therefore. 

"Again  just  a  short  time  before  the  birth  of  Emanuel, 
while  his  father  was  absent  from  home,  the  Roman  church 
sent  emissaries  to  search  his  house  for  the  forbidden  books 
and  papers.  The  mother  prayed  that  they  might  not  be 
found;  and,  although  the  intruders  had  their  hands  on  the 
chest  which  contained  the  treasured  books  and  papers, 
they  were  not  discovered.  Hence  the  name  of  the  son 
'Emanuel,'  signifying  'God  with  us.'  They  lived  in  the 
crucial  days  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  and  withstood  that 
persecution  for  years,  but  were  finally  compelled  to  flee 
for  shelter  and  safety  under  government  of  King  Edward 
VI  of  England,  and  taking  ship — vessel  went  down — found 
watery  grave.  Emanuel  took  up  abode  in  London." 

I'd  hate  to  try  to  name  Mamma's  relationship  to 
Jacob  Van  Meter  for  there  are  about  ten  generations  in- 
tervening, as  follows: 
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Jacob  Van  Meter — with  Miles  Coverdale  translated  and 
printed  first  entire  English  Bible  at  Antwerp,  1535 
Emmanuel  Van  Meter — born,  Belgium,  1535;  died,  Lon- 
don, 1612 
Jan  Joosten  Van  Meter — Settled  in  New  York   (New 
Amsterdam,)  1662 
Joost  Jans  Van  Meter 
Jan  Van  Meter  (or  John) 
Abraham  Van  Meter 
John  Van  Meter 
Sarah  Van  Meter  (married  Robert  Patterson), 
Jemima  Patterson — (m.  Rev.,  Thos.  B.  Hanna), 
Robert  Hanna — j(m.,  Isabel  Esther  Hammond) 
Jemima   Elizabeth  Hanna   i(m.   Rev.   W.   H. 
McFarland) 

$  j(i         -j(c     ..  if.  jfc 

This  is  bonfire  time.  But  alas!  Bonfires  are  a  minus 
quantity  this  year.  Even  before  our  dry  season  made  them 
too  dangerous,  we  knew  we  wouldn't  dare  desecrate  the 
new  covering  which  the  City  Fathers  wished  on  North 
Eighth  Street  this  year. 

Everything  about  a  bonfire,  from  a  to  izzard,  thrills 
me:  —  the  disreputable  old  rake  with  its  handle  charred 
from  a  previous  bonfire;  the  dried  leaves  with  their 
peculiar  fragrance;  the  undulating  heaps  of  leaves 
stretched  along  the  curbstone;  the  first  feeble  flicker  of 
flame;  the  gigantic  blaze  which  leaps  about  in  such 
pleasantly  terrifying  fashion  that  we  jump  to  smother  it 
with  more  leaves;  the  volume  of  smoke  which  marches 
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majestically  toward  our  neighbor's  house;  and  finally  the 
pathetic  little  wisp  of  smoke  which  comes  creeping  ghost- 
like, from  the  ashes  of  its  smoldering  home. 

My  family  have  always  made  light  of  my  devotion. 
They  pretend  that  smoke  is  smoke;  and  if  I  like  one  kind, 
I  must  like  all.  They  sometimes  urge  me  to  sniff  my  fill 
when  some  old  furnace  has  evidently  been  fed  on  "shoes 
and  ships  and  sealing  wax"  and  also  rags  and  rubber. 

Train  smoke  is  a  delight  one  may  enjoy  all  year.  "I 
suppose,"  my  sister  Bess  said  thoughtfully  one  day,  "in- 
stead of  singing,  'Oh  for  a  thousand  tongues!'  you  would 
rather  sing,  'Oh,  for  a  thousand  noses'!" 

Yours  for  bigger  and  better  bonfires, 
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SMOKE 

Do  you  feel  you've  been  cheated  in  trips  you  have  had? 

Do  vacations  bring  nothing  but  woes? 
Does  your  money  run  short?   Is  the  weather  not  right? 

Do  mosquitoes  disturb  your  repose? 

Let  me  tell  you  a  way  to  avoid  such  distress: 

All  such  troubles  become  but  a  joke 
To  the  one  who  is  willing  to  travel  my  way: 

Just  travel  on  tickets  of  smoke! 

No  magical  carpet  is  needed  for  one 

Who  likes  to  build  castles  in  Spain; 
A  good  whiff  of  car  smoke  will  send  you  away 

To  Yellowstone,  Texas,  or  Maine. 

If  a  tang  of  salt  air  scents  the  magical  smoke, 

It's  the  signal  to  be  on  your  way 
To  Alaska,  Gibraltar,  the  Emerald  Isle, 

To  Singapore,  Perth,  or  Bombay. 

Or  maybe  your  middle  name's  Peter  Pan 

And  you've  never  grown  up  at  all; 
Then  a  bonfire  of  leaves  will  whisk  you  on  smoke 

To  fairyland  in  the  fall. 

So  don't  spend  your  time  now  in  thinking  about 
All  the  vengeance  your  wrath  would  invoke: 

If  money  is  lacking,  or  time  is  too  short, 
Just  travel  on  tickets  of  smoke! 
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My  mind  is  a  peach  to  remember: 

It  reminds  me  of  things  each  December. 

There  is  only  one  jar 

In  its  workings  so  far: 
The  things  should  have  been  done  in  September. 
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Cambridge,  Ohio 
October,  1952 
Dear  Folks, 

My!  My!  How  we've  been  traveling  this  month!  Our 
trips  may  not  sound  too  impressive,  figured  in  prosaic 
miles  and  tagged  to  certain  spots  in  good  old  Guernsey 
County,  but  we  surely  have  covered  a  lot  of  territory. 
Anyway,  much  of  our  traveling  was  kind  of  a  fifth  dimen- 
sion variety  that  can't  be  measured  in  miles,  —  like  com- 
ing suddenly  on  the  Wayside  Inn. 

"Look!  Look!  Is  that  Longfellow  popping  out  the 
front  door?"  I  said.  "I  wonder  if  he's  been  writing  an- 
other Tale." 

No  one  else  in  the  car  seemed  to  see  Longfellow,  and 
I  wasn't  too  sure  about  him,  for  we  weren't  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  definitely  not  near  Sudbury,.  What  we  really 
saw  was  the  old  Stewart  tavern  at  Winterset,  where  stage 
coaches  used  to  stop.  Here  the  winded  horses  were  re- 
placed by  fresh  teams.  It  was  easy  to  picture  all  the  thrill- 
ing details  of  stagecoach  arrival  and  departure,  as  the 
tavern  figured  recently  in  the  Unofficial  Observer's 
column.,  If  we  were  "seeing  things,"  it  must  have  been 
Larry  Merrick's  fault  for  sugar  coating  Guernsey  County 
history  so  that  even  I  can  swallow  it. 
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But  surely  if  Longfellow  had  traveled  the  William 
Penn  Highway  instead  of  the  Boston  Post  Road,  he  would 
have  come  up  with  a  Tale  to  equal  "The  Midnight  Ride 
of  Paul  Revere."  He  might  have  used  poetic  license  to 
switch  Morgan  and  his  Raiders  over  to  Winterset  when 
they  reached  Guernsey  County.  Then  it  would  be  no  trick 
at  all  to  have  General  Shackleford  surprise  him  at  the 
Stewart  Tavern.  Longfellow,  good  juggler  that  he  was, 
could  have  made  a  dramatic  story  of  it.  However,  the  Old 
Washington  people  would  have  raised  a  rumpus.  They 
consider  Morgan  and  his  Raiders  their  special  property. 

But  almost  before  you've  finished  ruminating  on  the 
romantic  possibilities  of  the  Winterset  tavern,  you  come 
upon  a  mysterious  and  ghostly  looking  house,  —  that  is, 
if  you've  taken  the  proper  road.  We  had  not.  Consequently 
we  jolted  along  a  narrow  country  road  —  but  it  was  more 
like  a  lane  than  road  —  until  a  barbed  wire  gate  barred 
our  progress. 

"Now,"  our  driver  inquired,  "do  we  drive  over  or 
under  that  gate?" 

It  was  a  purely  rhetorical  question  and  required  no 
answer  —  but  action.  Taking  the  very  pointed  hint,  one 
of  our  party  opened  the  gate  with  alacrity;  and  we  pro- 
ceeded, inching  along  at  a  snail's  pace  and  wondering 
what  we  should  do  if  we  met  another  car. 

Finally  we  reached  our  destination,  one  of  the  early 
stone  houses  which  Larry  Merrick  had  been  describing  so 
glowingly  in  his  column.  Such  an  isolated  place  with  its 
gloomy  atmosphere  could  easily  have  inspired  Poe's  "Fall 
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of  the  House  of  Usher."  Of  course  we  could  only  guess 
what  the  house  must  have  looked  like  before  it  began 
falling.  But  we  wondered  why  such  an  eerie  looking 
place  hadn't  inspired  some  Guernsey  Countian  to  concoct 
a  mystery  story  about  it. 

While  we  were  still  shivering  pleasantly  over  the 
ghostly  house,  our  driver  announced  with  some  feeling, 
"Now  if  anyone  wants  to  hunt  up  any  more  old  stone 
houses,  he  can  drive.  I'm  sticking  to  paved  roads  from 

here  on." 

*      *      *      *      * 

Another  trip  made  a  wide  circle  around  Cambridge 
and  brought  us  home  past  the  romantic  house  east  of  New 
Concord,  —  the  house  that  always  looks  as  if  it  had  just 
stepped  out  of  a  Dickens  novel.  When  your  imagination 
is  working  well,  you  can  easily  see  David  Copperfield 
slipping  up  to  peep  timidly  through  the  door  or  window, 
ready  to  fade  away  if  Mr.  Murdstone's  unwelcome  face 
should  appear.  Or  possibly  Mr.  Micawber  is  standing  at 
the  front  door,  as  usual  just  waiting  for  something  to  turn 
up. 

But  this  time  it  was  Mr.  Pickwick  we  saw,  with  his 
fellow  explorers  Tupford,  Winkle,  and  Snodgrass, 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  declaiming,  "My  friends,  behold 
this  fine  example  of  English  architecture.  What  in  the 
Tom  Tucker's  it  doing  over  here  in  America?  However, 
it  may  perchance  provide  a  haven  for  us  tonight." 

The  exploring  Englishmen  were  just  going  into  a 
huddle  of  discussion  when  a  lanky  chap  came  loping  along 
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the  road.  Mr.  Pickwick  addressed  him.  "Fair  youth,  par- 
don me,  but  can  you  tell  us  whether  the  owner  of  this 
estate  might  accommodate  paying  guests?" 

The  fair  youth  looked  startled.  "Hi!"  he  said.  "You 
speakin'  t'me?" 

"I  was,  indeed,  addressing  you,  sir,"  replied  Mr. 
Pickwick  with  his  unfailing  courtesy.  "We  thought  per- 
chance you  might  know  whether  we  could  get  lodging 
here,  —  that  is,  if  you  reside  hereabout." 

"Me?  Oh,  no.  I'm  in  college.  —  Freshman  dorm." 

Mr.  Pickwick's  acute  mind  seized  upon  this  interest- 
ing observation.  College.  Make  a  note  of  that.  Automatic- 
ally he  whipped  out  his  notebook  containing  similar 
scientific  data. 

But  the  fair  youth  was  trying  to  escape.  "I  guess 
what  you  want's  a  motel  or  tourist  cabin.  Keep  on  this 
road.  Sorry  I  can't  show  you.  Gotta  bone  up  for  a  quiz." 
And  he  started  off. 

Mr.  Pickwick's  restraining  hand  hauled  him  back. 
"Extraordinary!"  he  said,  releasing  his  grasp.  "You  speak 
American  probably?  But  I  understand  it  perfectly."  With 
lightning  speed  he  was  making  notes  while  he  dictated  to 
himself:  "College  -  class  in  anatomy  -  work  on  skeleton  -  -'? 

Then  interrupting  his  notes,  Mr.  Pickwick  again 
addressed  the  youth.  "Tell  me,  sir,  —  in  the  articulation 
of  your  skeletal  bones  do  you ?" 

And  that  was  the  last  straw  for  the  fair  youth.  He 
vanished.  Pickwick  and  his  friends  likewise  disappeared. 
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But  the  house  is  there.  The  others  in  the  car  agree 
with  me  on  that  point. 

However,  the  interesting  houses,  —  with  their  stories 
surrounding  them  like  an  aura,  —  were  more  or  less, 
just  extras  on  our  autumn  foliage  trips. 
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THE  GUERNSEY  HILLS 

Oh,  the  Guernsey  Hills!  The  Guernsey  Hills! 

You  may  travel  the  highway  over 
And  search  far  and  near.   But  for  charm  and  good  cheer 

There's  no  place  like  the  old  Guernsey  Hills! 

The  National  Road  is  a  great  highway: 

It  runs  from  the  East  to  the  West. 
But  of  all  the  counties  it  travels  through 

Old  Guernsey  is  surely  the  best. 

The  plains  are  all  very  well  in  their  place, 

And  mountains  can  give  many  thrills. 
But  they  haven't  the  real  homey  heartsomeness 

Of  the  fine  old  Guernsey  Hills. 

In  summer  our  hillsides  are  flecked  with  cool  shade; 

Autumn  paints  them  in  gorgeous  array; 
But  the  snow  coat  of  winter  and  flowers  of  spring 

Are  past  human  power  to  portray. 

It's  a  long,  long  way  to  these  grand  old  hills 

From  the  far  off  Guernsey  Isle; 
But  our  emerald  hills  and  our  fertile  fields 

Made  our  early  settlers  smile. 

And  these  same  fine  old  hills  make  us  smile  today 
Since  we  know  their  real  beauty  and  worth; 

For  each  loyal  Guernseyite  firmly  believes 
They're  the  very  best  hills  on  earth. 

And  though  we  may  travel  to  countries  far  off,  — 

To  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth, 
Our  hearts  will  turn  back  with  a  thrill  of  delight 
.   To  the  old  Guernsey  Hills  of  our  birth. 

Oh,  the  Guernsey  Hills!  The  Guernsey  Hills! 

You  may  travel  the  highway  over 
And  search  far  and  near.  But  for  charm  and  good  cheer 

There's  no  place  like  the  grand  Guernsey  Hills ! 
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We  were  out  to  see  trees  donning  their  masquerade, 
costumes  for  their  final  fling.  Our  Guernsey  Hills  always 
stage  a  magnificent  spectacle  in  the  autumn.  And  that 
statement  isn't  mere  bragging  from  us  Guernseyites.  We 
can,  if  necessary,  adduce  the  reactions  of  widely-traveled 
people.  There  were  the  friends  from  Swansea  whose 
surprised  ejaculations  on  a  woodland  trip  made  us  glow 
with  pride,  as  if  we  were  responsible  for  the  autumnal 
beauty  we  were  displaying.  Accustomed  to  sedate  English 
trees  that  wear  practically  the  same  color  of  leaves  for 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  these  friends  could  hardly 
believe  their  own  eyes  when  they  saw  the  gorgeous  colors 
our  trees  were  sporting  in  the  autumn. 

Well,  on  these  recent  trips  we've  been  repeating  all 
the  customary  adjectives  of  admiration  and  adding  what- 
ever new  ones  we  could  think  of  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment. 

"Look!  Look!  All  those  tiny  gold  leaves  over  there, 
quivering  and  glittering  like  —  like " 

"There!  Look  at  that  clown  with  his  suit  half  red 
and  half 

"Oh,  did  you  ever  see  anything  like  that  rose  bouquet 
on  the  shoulder  of  that  tree!" 

Of  course  since  we  were  rolling  along  at  a  lively 
clip,  we  didn't  always  see  the  exact  picture  which  stirred 
another  person  to  oratory,  but  we  were  all  seeing  most 
wonderful  sights. 

Then,   spying   a   field   of   brilliant   golden-rod,   one 
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nature  lover  turned  over  a  leaf  of  memory  and  began 

chanting: 

"  'Lady  Goldenrod  is  swaying 

At  the  sign  of  -turn  -  ti  -  turn " 

And   we   all   promptly   remembered  we   should   be 

seeing  blue  gentians  or  maybe  bittersweet  along  with  the 

goldenrod. 

A  slight  controversy  arose  at  this  point.  "You  can't 
have  blue  gentians  and  bittersweet  at  the  same  time!" 

"Why  not?"  —  aggressively. 

"Well,   I  think  it  takes  frost  for  bittersweet.   You 

know:  'When  the  frost  is  on  the '  " 

"Hah!  That's  good.  Why  didn't  you  finish?" 

'When  the  frost  is  on  the  pumpkin 

And  the turn  -  ti  -  turn  -  ti  -  turn!'  " 

"Who's  talking  about  pumpkins?" 

"Well,  Fm  not,"  stated  the  gentian  proponent  spirit- 
edly. uVm  talking  about  blue  gentians  that  some  poet 
wrote  about,  even  if  it  wasn't  the  same  one  that  wrote 
about  pumpkins,  —  I  mean  bittersweet  —  aw,  skip  it!" 

Silence,  —  while  we  turned  our  eyes  back  to  the 
trees,  still  waving  their  gorgeous  draperies  to  catch  our 
wandering  attention. 

Then "There!  Look  at  them!  Blue  gentians,  as 

I  live  and  breathe!  All  along  the  bank,  right  in  with  the 
golden  rod  there!" 

"Yes,  and  look  at  all  the  little  white  flowers  too.  Are 
they  white  gentians?" 

This  dig  got  its  reward.  The  expert  on  gentians  smiled 
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tolerantly.  "Don't  you  know  dog-fennel?  But  maybe  you 
call  it  Queen  Anne's  lace  or  anemone." 

"Huh!  Anemones  bloom  in  the  spring.  I  learned 
that  from  Miss  Stone." 

Here  the  driver  took  a  hand.  "D'you  know  we're  on 
the  Sky-Line  Drive  now?" 

"What!"  A  general  craning  of  necks  convinced  us 
we  were  still  in  the  good  old  Guernsey  Hills  and  not  in 
Virginia. 

"Yes,  that's  what  people  are  calling  this  ridge  road 
along  the  hills  with  the  glimpses  of  Seneca  Lake  where 
the  trees  thin  out.  By  the  way,  we're  just  crossing  into 
Noble  County  now." 

"Oh,  look  at  that  island  out  in  the  lake!  Isn't  it  beauti- 
ful! It  looks  like  Ellen's  Isle  in  Lock  Katrine." 

And  then  we  all  chanted  in  unison,  —  or  at  least  all 
of  us  who  had  been  Miss  Weyer's  pupils  — 

"  'The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill 

Where  danced  the  moon  on  Monan's  rill, 
And  deep  his  midnight  lair  had  made 
In  lone  Glen  Artney's  hazel  shade. 
But  when  the  sun  his '  " 

The  chorus  was  weakening.  Then  one  voice  chal* 
lenged: 

"  'Come  one,  come  all:  this  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I'!" 

Continuing  around  Seneca  Lake,  —  but  we  were 
calling  it  Lock  Katrine  to  fit  Ellen's  Isle,  —  we  came  to  a 
shallow  part  where  we  hoped  to  see  some  cranes.    And, 
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sure    enough,    we    found    them,  —  three   of   them.    We 
watched  them  manoeuvering  about  gracefully;   and  we 
wished  we  had  Walt  Disney's  "Water  Birds"  music  to  fit 
the  movements  of  head,  wings,  or  feet. 
Suddenly  some  one  began: 

"  'Water,  water  everywhere 
And  not  a  drop  to  drink. 


"  'Instead  of  the  cross,  the  albatross 
About  my  neck  was  hung.'  " 

Miss  Weyer's  influence  working  again,  you  see!  Only 
we  were  getting  repercussions  from  an  "Ancient  Mariner" 
enthusiast  this  time.  We  didn't  stir  up  any  argument 
about  birds,  since  no  one  could  remember  that  Miss  Weyer 
had,  or  had  not,  compared  the  albatross  to  a  crane.  Frank- 
ly, I  think  if  the  albatross  had  had  legs  like  a  crane,  they 
would  have  dragged  on  the  deck  —  unless  the  Ancient 
Mariner  had  a  long  neck  or  walked  on  stilts. 

After  leaving  the  lake,  our  nature  trip  took  on  various 
aspects.  We  began  seeing  cows  here,  there,  and  every- 
where. And  we  were  constrained  to  name  them,  —  just 
the  family  name  of  course,  —  such  as  Black  Angus,  Red 
Durham,  White-faced  Hereford.  As  far  as  I  could  learn 
from  the  miscellaneous  remarks,  a  Jersey  with  a  white 
face  is  a  Hereford;  and  one  with  a  black  face  is  a  Guern- 
sey. And  Holsteins  muscled  into  the  discussion  some  way, 
too.  We  saw  more  cows  than  I  had  ever  seen  in  one  day 
except  over  at  Louis  Bromfield's  farm. 
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We  had  reached  the  Bromfield  farm  one  day  just  as 
the  cows  were  proceeding  from  the  field  to  the  barn  for 
their  supper.  They  looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  proces- 
sion of  college  graduates  marching  from  one  hall  to  an- 
other to  get  their  diplomas.  I  didn't  see  any  president 
leading  the  procession,  but  I  saw  a  Jersey  (with  no  gown 
or  cap),  pushing  through  the  line  of  black-gowned  candi- 
dates for  degrees. 

"Do  your  cows  have  names?"  I  asked  a  man  who 
seemed  to  be  chaperoning  Mr.,  Bromfield's  cows. 

"Some  of  them,"  he  said.  "Which  one  d'you  mean?" 

"The  Jersey." 

"D'you  mean  the  lead  cow?"  he  asked. 

I  had  seen  only  one  Jersey,  so  I  said,  "I  meant  the 
one  near  the  end  of  the  procession  that  later  seemed  to  be 
shoving  up  through  the  line  of  black-and-white  cows." 

The  cow  chaperon  seemed  a  bit  puzzled.  T  expect 
it  was  Elsie,"  he  said.  "But  it  might  have  been  Janey." 

We  let  the  subject  drop  there.  But  later  my  movies 
actually  showed  a  Jersey  leading  the  procession. 

After  our  thorough  discussion  of  cows,  we  took  up 
the  pros  and  cons  of  ducks  and  geese,  of  turkeys  and 
chickens.  Finally  we  brought  up  behind  a  truck  load  of 
pigs.  We  slowed  down  and  dawdled  along  at  a  discreet 
distance  behind  the  truck. 

"Drive  closer,"  said  Nan.  "I  can  see  the  black  and 
white  pigs  on  the  first  floor  all  right,  but  I  can't  see 
whether  those  pigs  in  the  upper  berths  are  pink  or 
lavender." 
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The  rest  of  us  didn't  share  Nan's  scientific  curiosity. 
We  felt  we  were  close  enough.  Evidently  some  of  those 
pigs,  —  perhaps  the  lavender  ones,  —  had  been  skipping 
their  daily  baths. 

As  we  passed  through  one  little  town,  Nan  turned 
narrator.  She  was  moved  to  tell  us  she  had  lived  there  as 
a  small  child,  and  she  had  a  distinct  recollection  of  her 
dad's  store  in  the  center  of  the  town.  The  school  house 
was  near  his  store,  but  her  home  was  several  blocks 
distant.  When  Nan  was  old  enough  to  go  to  school,  she 
would  often  stop  at  the  store  after  school  and  wait  to  go 
home  with  her  dad. 

One  day  it  was  pouring  cats  and  dogs,,  Nan  made  a 
dash  from  the  school  to  the  store  and  waited  there.  Her 
dad  was  too  busy  to  talk  to  her.  He  had  some  customers, 
and  there  was  also  a  "drummer"  hoping  to  book  a  good 
order. 

Patience  had  never  been  Nan's  long  suit.  Finally  her 
fidgeting  got  on  the  drummer's  nerves.  He  spoke  to  Nan's 
father.  "I'll  run  your  little  girl  home.  I've  got  my  car 
outside," 

Nan  peered  at  him  distrustfully  and  then  crept  be- 
hind the  counter.  She  had  been  warned  against  strangers, 
especially  goodly  apples  that  were  rotten  at  the  heart. 
Clutching  her  dad's  coat  tail,  Nan  whispered  fearfully, 
"Dad,  d'you  s'pose  he's  a  Democrat?" 

As  we  nature  lovers  returned  home,  we  wondered 
briny  whether  in  fairness  to  mankind,  we  should  report 
our  nature  observations  to  Donald  Culross  Peattie  and 
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Archibald  Rutledge.    But  we  decided  they  just  ought  to 
come  to  our  Guernsey  Hills  and  observe  for  themselves. 

Wishing  you'd  been  with  us, 

Jean 
P.  S.  We  know  what  we  think  of  trees.  But  what  do  you 
s'pose  the  trees  think  of  us? 
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TWO  VIEWPOINTS 

Blue-green,  gray-green,  yellow-green  grass 
And  behind  the  rolling  fields  a  mass 
Of  trees  holding  spirited  conversation 
About  the  perils  confronting  the  nation. 

They  whisper  and  nod  and  gesticulate 
As  they  gossip  about  the  tragic  fate 
Of  a  delicate  dogwood,  poor  little  thing, 
Crippled  by  nature  freaks  last  spring. 

The  maple  nudges  her  neighbor  the  oak 
And  tells  of  other  thoughtless  folk 
Who  arouse  her  indignation  and  ire 
By  carelessly  starting  a  woodland  fire. 
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Cambridge,  Ohio 
November,  1952 
Dear  Folks, 

Yours  truly;  is  reporting  again  on  another  wonderful 
ride.  This  one  took  us  along  the  Muskingum  River  to 
Duncan's  Falls  and  McConnelsburg.  Again  we  had  a 
series  of  magnificent  views.  Our  necks  kept  rubbering 
constantly.  On  the  one  side  were  the  russet  covered  hills 
with  bare  trees  outlined  beautifully  against  intensely  blue 
sky.  On  the  other  side  the  river  with  its  interesting  re- 
flections fascinated  us.  It  is  said  when  the  river  is  low  in 
this  vicinity  great  rocks  become  visible  with  Indian 
pictures  or  markings  carved  on  them. 

But  we  don't  need  to  leave  Guernsey  County  to  find 
Indian  relics.  Don't  you  remember  Papa  used  to  dig  up 
some  Indian  arrow  heads  when  he  was  planting  potatoes 
at  "The  Place"?  Perhaps  he  had  some  mysterious  affinity 
for  arrow  heads,  because  of  his  birthplace. 

The  McFarland  farm  in  Harrison  County  was  bought 
from  the  great  Indian  fighter,  Joseph  Huff,  who  proudly 
handed  over  the  deed,  or  land  grant,  signed  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  President,  and  James  Madison,  Secretary  of 
State.  Joseph's  bitter  hatred  of  Indians  dated  from  the 
time  his  brother  Michael  had  been  killed  by  an  Indian. 
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When  questioned,  Mr.  Huff  would  hedge:  "Well,  now,  I 
wouldn't  say  I'd  ever  killed  an  Indian.  But  sometimes 
when  I've  been  lying  back  of  a  log,  with  my  gun  pointed 
over  it,  I'd  maybe  squint  along  my  gun  —  and  the  Indian 
would  drop!  But  how  could  I  say  what  was  the  matter 
with  him!" 

You  will  notice  I'm  not  reporting  much  of  our  con- 
versation on  this  trip.  I  had  little  part  in  it  since  it  dealt 
largely  with  the  approaching  Thanksgiving  season, 

"You'll  like  fresh  cranberry  salad,"  one  of  the  cul- 
inary artists  would  say.  "Now  you  grind  the  nuts  and 

cranberries  together  and "  The  directions  followed. 

"Are  you  having  turkey?" 

"Yes,  I  always  think  turkeys  are  better  at  Thanks- 
giving; they're  too  fat  by  Christmas." 

"But  I  always  roast  mine  the  day  before  so " 

"Last  year  our  turkey  was  a  goose." 

In  as  much  as  I've  never  roasted  a  turkey,  it  be- 
hooved me  to  keep  silence  on  that  subject.,  Moreover,  I 
couldn't  think  of  anything  I  had  cooked  that  was  worth 
recommending  to  anyone  else.    So  I  just  sat  back  and 

thought  of  my  feeble  efforts  to  master  the  culinary  art. 

***** 

Everyone  is  interested  in  my  experiments  in  cook- 
ing. One  friend  went  to  the  trouble  of  copying  some 
recipes  which  she  judged  to  be  fool-proof.  She  considered 
them  suited  to  my  ability,  —  or  lack  of  ability,  if  you 
prefer  the  exact  truth.    And  Leila  sent  me  a  cook  book 
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designed  to  tempt  even  a  timid  soul.  It  is  dolled  up  with 
a  story  and  cartoon  for  each  recipe.  Some  names  sound 
very  alluring,  —  for  instance,  "shrimp  wiggle."  Of  course 
Jim  doesn't  like  shrimp,  and  I'm  not  keen  on  it;  so  I  must 
leave  out  the  shrimp.  This  omission  will  simply  follow 
the  precedent  established  by  Bess  with  her  ginger  pears. 

Bess  was  visiting  the  Maxwells  at  the  time  they  lived 
in  the  country  several  miles  from  any  grocery  store.  These 
friends  had  been  canning  pears  till  they  were  sick  and 
tired  of  them.  In  the  midst  of  their  complaints  Bess  said, 
"Well,  for  a  change,  why  don't  you  make  ginger  pears?" 
They  had  never  heard  of  this  delicacy;  but,  delighted  with 
Bess's  suggestion,  they  promptly  washed  their  hands  of 
further  canned  pears  and  transferred  their  interest  to 
ginger  pears. 

Then  a  catastrophe  threatened  their  pleasant  antici- 
pations. In  great  consternation  they  reported  there  wasn't 
a  speck  of  ginger  in  the  house  and  no  car  available  to  go 
to  the  grocery.  But  Bess  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  She 
took  this  hurdle  with  ease.  "Never  mind,"  she  said  bright- 
ly. "We'll  just  make  these  ginger  pears  without  ginger." 

There  is  another  recipe  in  the  book  that  may  prove 
useful  to  me,  though  it  hasn't  the  alluring  title  of  "shrimp 
wiggle."  It  is  plain,  "Dried  Lima  Beans  and  Tomatoes." 
I  hardly  see  how  it  dares  to  associate  with  the  aristocratic, 
high-toned  recipes,  but  it's  there.  I  don't  know  about  dried 
tomatoes,  but  I'm  an  authority  on  dried  limas.  So  is  Jim. 
He  ought  to  know  them  after  eating  them  four  days  in 
succession. 
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Last  summer  I  used  to  buy  a  quart  basket  of  green 
limas.  That  made  plenty  for  one  dinner,  and  there  would 
be  some  left  to  warm  for  another  meal.  So,  a  few  weeks 
ago  when  I  found  dried  limas  in  a  grocery,  I  said  I'd  take 
a  quart  of  them.  But  the  clerk  objected;  in  fact  he  refused 
to  sell  them  that  way.  "These  sell  by  the  pound"  he  an- 
nounced. He  was  unhappy  about  it,  but  firm.  I  decided 
to  humor  him  and  buy  the  beans  by  the  pound  if  he  must 
sell  them  so.  They  were  funny  looking  little  runts,  but 
the  clerk  insisted  they  were  limas  all  right.  "Baby  limas," 
he  called  them  as  if  he  were  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
whole  bean  family.  When  he  had  weighed  out  a  pound 
of  the  beans,  he  looked  at  me  questioningly,  holding  the 
scoop  of  beans  above  the  pound  heap.  "Think  that's 
enough?"  he  asked. 

I  considered  the  pile  of  beans  and  tried  to  visualize 
them  in  a  quart  basket.  It  looked  to  me  as  if  they  would 
make  a  skimpy  quart  to  say  the  least.  "Keep  on  pouring," 
I  said.  "I  want  plenty." 

And,  believe  me,  I  got  plenty!  After  I  put  the  beans 
on  to  cook,  it  seemed  to  me  I  had  hardly  turned  my  back 
till  they  were  up  at  the  top  of  the  kettle,  trying  to  knock 
the  lid  off.  And  my  eyes  almost  popped  out  when  I  saw 
the  size  of  them!  They  were  no  longer  "baby"  beans. 
Whoever  originated  "give  'em  an  inch  and  they  take  a 
mile"  must  have  had  dried  lima  beans  in  mind.  I  hur- 
riedly hunted  out  my  big  kettle  and  then  set  myself  on 
guard  to  keep  those  beans  from  running  all  over  the  house. 

When  a  neighbor  came  in  that  evening,  I  welcomed 
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her  as  a  godsend.  "My  dear,"  I  said,  "do  you  like  lima 
beans?" 

She  seemed  slightly  surprised  at  such  a  greeting. 
"Why,  ye-es, "  she  said  hesitantly. 

"Then  I'll  give  you  a  bowl  of  them,"  I  said  happily r 
without  any  explanation.  I  might  as  well  get  credit  for  a 
good  deed,  I  thought. 

"Oh,  no,  dear,"  she  said.  "Keep  your  beans.  I  have 
plenty  of  everything  at  home." 

This  was  a  blow.  My  opportunity  to  dispose  of  some 
beans  seemed  to  be  melting  into  thin  air.  "But,"  I  said 
wistfully,  "I  want  to  give  you  some."  And  then  I  decided 
I  might  as  well  tell  her  the  truth. 

When  she  followed  me  into  the  kitchen  to  see  the 
beans  for  herself,  she  nearly  laughed  her  head  off.  But 
she  obligingly  carried  home  a  big  bowl  of  the  beans. 

Well,  as  I  said,  we  ate  lima  beans  four  days,  hand 
running.  The  rest  went  into  the  garbage  can.,  Now,  if  I 
had  known  about  adding  tomatoes  to  them,  we  might  have 
kept  on  indefinitely. 

But  sometimes  my  surprises  are  of  the  opposite  kind. 
Instead  of  blowing  up  to  such  amazing  proportions  as  the 
beans,  the  quantity  sometimes  shrinks  appallingly.  There 
was  the  time  I  thought  I  was  going  to  have  fifty  cookies 
and  wound  up  with  ten.  When  I  told  Mary  about  my 
experiment  in  baking,  she  said  she  was  smarter  than  I; 
she  knew  enough  not  to  try  to  bake  cookies ! 

However,  I  don't  feel  myself  at  all  responsible  for  my 
fiasco  with  cookies.   I  blame  it  entirely  on  the  people  who 
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go  around  talking  about  "whipping  up"  a  batch  of  cookies. 
It  sounds  simple.  How  was  I  to  know  you  can't  believe 
people?  I  am  a  trusting  soul. 

Chocolate  chip  cookies  had  been  only  a  pleasant 
memory  to  us  for  a  good  while.  All  the  people  who  used 
to  send  us  cookies  must  have  been  hit  by  a  shortage  of 
chocolate  chips,  which  prevented  them  from  "whipping 
up"  any  batches  of  cookies.  And  then  one  day  I  noticed 
the  little  cellophane  bags  of  chocolate  chips  at  our  grocer's. 
Boy,  was  I  tickled!  My  first  thought  was  that  I'd  get  a 
neighbor  to  help  me  whip  up  the  cookies,  but  I  happened 
to  turn  over  the  bag,  and  there  was  the  recipe  printed  on 
the  back  of  it.  No  need  to  bother  any  one! 

The  recipe  said  to  bake  the  cookies  ten  or  twelve 
minutes.  I  estimated  it  would  take  perhaps  ten  minutes 
to  whip  'em  up.  And  there  I'd  have  the  cookies  baked  and 
ready  to  eat  in  twenty  minutes. 

I  was  a  bit  worried  over  the  fact  that  the  recipe  would 
make  fifty  cookies.  How  could  Jim  and  I  eat  fifty?  But 
it  occurred  to  me  I  could  now  give  cookies  to  all  the  kind 
friends  who  had  presented  chocolate  chip  cookies  to  us. 

I  felt  doubtful  about  using  a  whole  half -cup  of  butter. 
So  I  skimped  the  butter.  But  I  thought  of  cream.  "And," 
I  said  to  myself,  "you  have  plenty  of  cream.  Now  don't 
be  stingy,  Jeannette."  So  I  put  in  all  the  cream  left  from 
breakfast., —  perhaps  a  half-cup  or  more.  I  also  thought  my 
spoon  seemed  small  for  measuring  the  sugar,  so  I  added 
some  extra.  Then  I  thought  perhaps  our  soda  was  old 
and  weak,  so  I  put  in  extra  soda.   "Use  common  sense,"  I 
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kept  urging  myself.  I  made  a  slight  mistake  in  reading 
the  directions:  instead  of  pairing  off  the  egg  with  the 
sugar-butter  combination,  I  put  the  egg  in  the  flour.  The 
resulting  lumps  were  a  bit  disconcerting,  but  a  trifle  like 
that  didn't  bother  me  long. 

After  I  had  whipped  up  everything  in  sight,  I  read 
the  directions  again,  which  suggested  adding  a  few  drops 
of  water.  Having  plenty  of  hot  water,  I  was  generous 
with  it,  —  especially  as  my  experienced  eye  told  me  the 
batter  was  too  stiff  for  cookies.  Of  course  I  had  never 
made  cookies  or  even  watched  anyone  making  them.  But 
I  know  how  to  make  pancakes.  "And,"  said  I  to  myself, 
"batter  is  batter,  whether  it's  for  cookies  or  pan-cakes." 
So  I  poured  in  plenty  of  hot  water. 

Then  I  went  over  the  directions  again.   I  felt  there 
was  a  mistake. 

'  'Drop  the  batter  by  half-teaspoonfuls,' "  I  read. 
"Goodness!"  I  scoffed.  "I  don't  want  to  make  marbles! 
That  surely  ought  to  be  teaspoonfuls  or  probably  table- 
spoonfuls."  So,  convinced  that  I  had  discovered  a  mis- 
print, I  dropped  the  batter  by  tablespoonfuls  and  full  ones 
at  that.  I  put  two  pans  of  those  potential  cookies  into  the' 
oven  and  then  got  my  mouth  ready  to  eat  the  actual 
cookies  in  ten  minutes. 

But  something  went  wrong  somewhere,  though  I 
can't  see  where.  I  put  in  extra  of  everything  except  the 
things  I  skimped;  so  there  ought  to  have  been  the  same 
amount,  and  the  result  should  have  been  fifty  cookies. 

One  thing  bothered  me.   I  always  kept  the  hall  clock 
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one  minute  fast  in  order  to  get  myself  to  school  on  time. 
And  the  kitchen  clock  runs  slow.  So  the  kitchen  clock 
still  said  two  minutes  to  ten  when  the  hall  clock  struck 
ten.  Then  the  court  house  clock  tuned  up,  adding  fuel  to 
my  confusion.  That  was  the  last  straw.  I  felt  all  balled 
up.  Which  clock  was  I  to  go  by?  And  when  would  the 
ten  minutes  be  up? 

While  I  was  pondering  on  this  Time  problem,  the 
oven's  375  degrees  (and  good  measure  for  that  too!)i  had 
been  busy  on  my  batter.  When  I  peered  into  the  oven,  I 
found  one  solid  mass  in  each  pan  instead  of  the  twelve 
cookies  I  had  planted  there.  And  that  wasn't  the  only 
surprising  thing.  Each  mass  was  shaded  from  polka-dot 
cream  in  the  center  to  a  frizzly-looking  black  at  the  edge 
of  each  pan. 

I  knew  that,  ten  minutes  or  not,  it  was  time  to  re- 
move those  pans  from  the  oven  pronto,  and  they  came  out. 
It  was  evident  I  did  not  have  chocolate  chip  cookies,  but 
what  had  I?  Again  common  sense  came  to  the  rescue, 
reminding  me  that  scientific  discoveries  are  sometimes 
made  by  accident.  As  I  pried  the  gooey  mixture  out  of 
the  pans,  I  wondered  whether  I  might  have  stumbled  upon! 
a  new  way  to  make  rubber. 

For  my  next  attempt  I  hunted  out  a  really  big  pan, 
spaced  the  dabs  of  batter  farther  apart,  and  cut  the  amount 
down  to  the  half-teaspoonful  so  highly  recommended  in 
the  recipe.  Ten  minutes  in  the  oven  produced  some  more 
remarkable  results;  but  I  was  thrilled  to  find  one  fairly 
round  cooky,,  though  it    was    quite    unconventional    in 
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appearance,  featuring  a  kind  of  filigree  or  lace  border 
produced  by  a  multitude  of  tiny  holes. 

By  this  time  the  batter  in  my  bowl  had  dwindled  to 
about  two  spoonfuls;  but  I  added  plenty  of  flour,  —  and 
presto!  That  time  I  got  ten  real  cookies,  —  even  if  they 
were  puny  little  affairs  that  should  have  been  eaten  under 
a  magnifying  glass. 

Now  don't  feel  hurt  that  I  didn't  send  you  any  of 
my  cookies,  for  I  changed  my  mind  and  didn't  even  give 
any  to  the  neighbors. 

Isn't  it  a  pity  anyone  ever  invented  cooking?  Look 
how  much  time  the  birds  and  bugs  save  in  that  line! 

Heaps  of  love  from 

P.  S.:     Thanksgiving  morning. 

Our  feathered  boarders  didn't  sing  any  Thanksgiving 
psalm  of  praise  this  morning.  But  they  celebrated  with  a 
spirited  ball  game,  —  not  football,  nor  baseball,  nor  even 
basketball,  —  but  bread-ball.  Our  sparrows  and  a  visiting 
team  of  starlings  (the  Army  and  Navy  teams  of  birdland) 
were  playing.  The  starlings  had  brought  along  Coach 
Blue  Jay.  Our  sparrows  don't  have  a  coach:  their  daily 
scrimmages  with  the  pigeons  keep  them  in  fine  physical 
condition. 

Rules  in  the  sparrow-starling  contest  are  somewhat 
different  from  Army-Navy  regulations.  Instead  of  kicking 
off,  there  is  grabbing  off.  The  starling  center  grabs  the 
bread-ball  and  runs  (or  waddles)  holding  it  high  in  the 
air  till  a  sparrow  tackle  swoops  up,  snatches  the  ball,  and 
flies  off  to  our  front  porch.   The  ball  is  now  out  of  bounds. 
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A  new  ball  is  put  into  play,  and  the  second  quarter  is  on. 
Sometimes  two  sparrows  are  caught  holding  the  ball  at 
the  same  time.  This  foul  counts  double  as  two  fowls  are 
involved.    The   starling  umpire  therefore  penalizes   the 

sparrows,  grabs  the  bread  himself,  and  makes  off  with  it. 

***** 

P.  S.  2. 

Jim  and  I  have  just  returned  from  the  Union  Thanks- 
giving service.  It  began  at  9:30,  supposedly  to  let  the 
women  get  home  in  time  to  prepare  the  usual  Thanks- 
giving turkey  dinner.  The  minister  read  a  passage  from 
Luke  which  at  first  seemed  unusual  for  a  Thanksgiving 
service: 

"And  he  looked  up,  and  saw  the  rich  men 
casting  their  gifts  into  the  treasury. 

"And  he  saw  also  a  certain  poor  widow  casting 
in  thither  two  mites. 

"And  he  said,  Of  a  truth  I  say  unto  you,  that 
the  poor  widow  hath  cast  in  more  than  they  all! 

"For  all  these  have  of  their  abundance  cast  in 
unto  the  offerings  of  God:  but  she  of  her  penury 
hath  cast  in  all  the  living  that  she  had." 

Then  the  minister  quoted  from  a  theologian  who  said 
those  "two  mites"  meant  the  widow  had  given  her  next 
meal!  And  he  emphasized  that  true  gratitude  can  not  be' 
measured  by  the  standards  of  the  world.  We  must  not 
confuse  quality  with  quantity. 

P.  S.  3. 

You  were  asking  what  I'd  like  for  a  Christmas  gift. 
I'm  not  certain  yet.,  But  do  you  remember  I  said  I  wanted 
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a  bagpipe  last  Christmas?  Well,  Cousin  Margaret  re- 
membered it.  Some  time  ago  she  wrote  asking  me  if  I 
really  wanted  a  bagpipe:  she  thought  she  could  get  one 
for  me.  But  she  also  enclosed  a  clipping  from  a  California 
paper.  It  told  of  a  Hollywood  star  with  a  similar  passion 
for  the  bagpipe.  To  avoid  being  evicted  from  the  neigh- 
borhood while  learning  to  play  the  bagpipe,  he  was  in- 
stalling a  sound-proof  room  in  his  basement  for  his  bag- 
pipe practice!  Perhaps  it  is  expedient  that  I  return  to  my 
former  allegiance  to  the  harp!  ! 
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I  LOVE  A  HARP 

I  love  a  harp  adorned  by  crown  of  gold! 

I  feel  the  strings  singing  beneath  my  hand. 

Its  seven  pedals  properly  controlled 

Are  seven  magic  keys  to  fairyland. 

I  coax  the  long,  low,  throbbing  wires  to  make 

Tones  of  deep  purple  velvet,  answering  me. 

I  pluck  the  tiny  tinkling  strings  and  shake 

A  shower  of  diamonds  from  a  rain-drenched  tree. 

Sometimes  cold  common  sense  obscures  my  treasure; 
I  find  my  fingers  clutching  empty  space. 
But  I,  perversely,  with  the  keenest  pleasure, 
Set  Fancy's  fragile  harp  again  in  place. 

So  comfort  of  imagination  lingers 

To  soothe  the  yearning  of  my  hungry  fingers. 
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Cambridge,  Ohio 
December,  1952 
Dear  Folks, 

Christmas  is  coming!  That  seems  to  be  the  great 
news  assailing  us  on  all  sides  and  attacking  our  most  vul- 
nerable points.  Festoons  of  evergreen  and  gay  Christmas 
trees  began  blossoming  out  along  Wheeling  Avenue  about 
Thanksgiving  time.  Houses  all  over  town  have  caught 
the  spirit  now,  and  various  kinds  of  cheerful  wreaths  and 
pine  cone  bouquets  hang  on  the  doors,  although  December 
25  is  still  in  the  future. 

The  post  office  is  partly  responsible  for  this  speed-up. 
When  the  Jeffersonian  begins  printing  those  official  look- 
ing notices  that  mail  for  over-seas  should  be  sent  in 
November,  mail  for  this  country  in  early  December  and 
local  mail  by  mid-December,  we  all  catch  the  spirit  of  the 
Hatter  and  begin  rushing  around,  constantly  eyeing  our 
watches  and  yelping,  "I'm  late!  I'm  late!"  And  in  the 
chase  we're  apt  to  overlook  the  important  part  of  Christ- 
mas. I'm  as  guilty  as  anyone. 

But  all  this  calm  efficiency  that  the  post  office  tries 
to  build  up  sometimes  backfires.  In  my  effort  to  cooperate 
and  help  the  guiding  spirits  of  our  local  office,  I  thought  of 
one  way  I  could  lighten  their  labors  last  year.   You  know 
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there  is  such  a  measly  little  bit  of  space  for  writing  an 
address  on  a  Parcel  Post  sticker.  On  one  package,  after 
I  cramped  an  address  into  those  crowded  little  lines,  I 
could  hardly  read  what  I'd  written  myself.  Feeling  very 
sorry  for  the  postal  clerks  and  their  straining  eyes,  I  took 
pity  on  them.  The  great,  wide,  open  field  of  plain  paper 
simply  screamed  to  be  used.  So,  in  a  firm,  bold  hand  I 
rewrote  the  address,  outside  the  label. 

The  clerk  who  received  that  package  hesitated  a 
second  and  then  yelled  at  a  hidden  comrade,  "Is  there  a 
'Hickory'  here  in  Ohio?" 

He  didn't  ask  me,  but  I  told  him  anyway.  "It's  in 
Pennsylvania," 

It  seems  I  had  generously  given  a  choice  of  ad- 
dresses: —  "Hickory,  Washington  County,  Penn,"  and  in 
bigger  letters  "Hickory,  Washington  County,  Ohio." 

Well,  I'll  just  let  them  get  along  the  best  way  they 

can  this  year  with  those  dinky  little  labels. 

***** 

Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  once  wrote: 

"Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  sister  the  Moon, 
and  for  the  stars,  the  which  He  has  set  clear 
and  lovely  in  the  heaven." 

On  these  long  evenings  it's  good  to  see  our  old  friends 
back  in  the  winter  sky  again.  Orion  is  here  striding  across 
the  sky  as  he  has  done  for  so  many  million  years  with 
Sirius  following  at  his  heels.  Brad  McLaughlin,  the 
farmer  in  Robert  Frost's  "Star- Splitter,"  says  he  always 
sees  Orion  coming  up  sideways,  throwing  a  leg  over  the 
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fence  of  New  England  mountains  and  watching  Brad  at 
work  with  his  lighted  lantern.  From  our  house  we  see 
Orion  coming  up  over  the  Baptist  Church,  but  he  swings 
along  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  us,  as  he  does  on  Brad. 

Jupiter  is  on  duty  all  night  this  month,  rising  in  the 
east  before  sunset.  Venus  makes  her  brief  appearance  in 
the  southwest,  staying  longer  each  night.  No  doubt  the 
other  planets  are  all  in  their  proper  places,  but  I  haven't 
seen  them. 

At  school  Whittier's  "Snowbound"  and  Lowell's 
"Vision  of  Sir  Launfal"  will  leap  into  popularity  with  the 
first  good  snowfall.  Sometimes  the  pupils  are  surprised 
that  Whittier  could  describe  a  snowflake  with  such  scienti- 
fic accuracy. 

"In  tiny  spherule  traced  with  lines 
Of  Nature's  geometric  signs 
In  starry  flake,  and  pellicle 
All  day  the  hoary  meteor  fell." 

But  many,  many  pupils  have  never  actually  looked 
at  a  snowflake  until  Whittier  centers  attention  on  it.  After 
they  learn  to  let  a  flake  alight  carefully  on  a  dark  surface 
so  that  they  can  examine  it  under  a  magnifying  glass, 
they  understand  the  term  "geometric"  in  reference  to 
snowflakes.  But  it  is  also  amazing  to  them  that  there  is 
infinite  variety  in  the  flakes,  though  they  all  have  six 
points  or  three  sides.  The  fact  that  one  scientist  photo- 
graphed several  thousand  perfect  flakes  without  finding 
two  exactly  alike  gives  them  a  new  respect  for  a  wonder- 
ful thing  they  had  considered  commonplace. 
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All  my  life  I  have  looked  at  a  certain  window  on 
Sabbath  mornings.  It  is  the  beautiful  dove  window  in 
the  center  of  the  west  wall  of  our  church  sanctuary. 
There  is  a  duplicate  window  on  the  east  side,  but  our  pew 
has  been  too  close  to  the  east  wall  for  me  to  see  it  well. 
These  windows  seem  loveliest  in  the  winter,  when  things 
are  drab  outdoors.  They  look  like  crystallized  rainbows, 
glittering  with  amethysts,  emeralds,  sapphires,  and  tour- 
malines. 

There  were  two  diversions  which  Mamma  considered 
suitable  for  entertaining  a  fidgety  child  during  church 
service.  The  first  was  chewing  a  clove.  When  the  charm 
of  the  clove  wore  off,  she  would  thrust  out  her  gloved 
hand  invitingly.  Her  gloves  had  no  snaps  on  them  but 
were  "laced,"  with  a  kind  of  shoe-string  cord  across  the 
opening.  I  would  lace  and  unlace  the  glove  till  I  tired  of 
that.  Then  it  was  time  to  put  my  head  down  in  Mamma's 
lap  and  begin  feasting  my  eyes  on  my  beautiful  window. 
I  knew  every  inch  of  that  window,  but  the  top  section 
nearest  the  ceiling  fascinated  me  most.  The  graceful 
white  dove  was  always  descending  from  the  clear  blue 
heaven.  And  below  it  exquisite  gold  crowns,  or  maybe 
miters,  glowed  against  a  rosy  background.  I  think  now 
the  artist  who  designed  that  window  may  have  placed  the 
dove  above  the  crowns  to  symbolize  spiritual  power  above 
earthly  kingdoms  —  or  above  ecclesiastical  authority  if 
those  crowns  happen  to  be  miters.  But  I  never  bothered 
my  head  about  symbols  then. 

Mamma  had  once  sat  in  the  center  block.  Once!  The 
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story  runs  that  when  Papa,  the  "parson,"  brought  his 
bride  to  church  the  first  Sabbath,  he  thought  he  was 
being  very  diplomatic  indeed  in  leading  her  to  the  center 
pew  of  the  middle  block.  But  what  he  had  not  counted 
on  was  the  fact  that  Lizzie  would  move  to  the  center  of 
the  pew.  After  he  was  in  the  pulpit,  ready  to  preach  his 
sermon,  he  discovered  his  bride  sitting  beneath  the  chande- 
lier with  its  oil  lamps.  The  women  of  the  church  always 
avoided  that  spot  as  the  oil  lamps  had  a  bad  reputation. 
One  never  could  tell  when  they  might  take  a  notion  to 
leak.  So  the  parson  worried  for  fear  his  bride's  wedding 
finery  (she  was  wearing  her  ashes-of-roses  wedding  dress) 
might  be  spoiled  by  dripping  oil. 

Forty  years  the  parson  preached  from  that  same 
pulpit.  On  certain  occasions  he  preached  in  other 
churches,  but  usually  on  week  days.  He  was  in  his  own 
pulpit  on  Sabbath,  sometimes  with  a  visiting  clergyman. 

Not  long  ago  I  found  an  Easter  greeting  which  Mrs. 
Craig  (Mary  Leanna  Burns,  author  of  "Anna  Mary's 
Diary")  had  sent  us  after  she  moved  to  New  York.  She 
wrote  of  one  Sabbath  when  Dr.  McCabe,  a  Methodist 
minister  who  had  been  a  chaplain  in  the  Civil  War,  con- 
ducted a  service  in  our  church  which  she  always  re- 
membered. She  supposed  Dr.  McCabe  was  perhaps  in 
Cambridge  to  attend  District  Conference  of  the  M.  E. 
Church. 


"Dr.  McFarland  having  had  army  experience 
in  manoeuvers  and  tactics  captured  Chaplain 
McCabe  and  transferred  him  from  the  M.  E.,  to 
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the  U.  P.  Church  for  the  morning  worship  hour 
on  Sabbath.  -  -  -  -  At  that  time  United  Pres- 
byterians did  not  indulge  in  songs  of  'human 
composition'  but  used  the  Bible  Psalms  .exclus- 
ively in  both  formal  and  family  worship. 

"Now  Dr.  McFarland  wanted  to  hear  his 
friend  sing,  —  who,  it  had  been  said,  kept  the 
prisoners  in  Libby  from  dying  of  home-sickness 
by  singing  and  making  them  sing.  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe's  song  with  the  Glory  Hallelujah 
Chorus  was  a  great  favorite. 

"At  the  close  of  the  service  Dr.  McFarland  an- 
nounced that  all  who  wished  might  remain  after 
the  benediction.  Perhaps  many  remained  out  of 
curiosity  to  see  what  would  happen. 

"All  sat  down  after  the  benediction  and  some- 
thing really  happened.  Dr.  McCabe  arose  and 
sang  the  song  I  am  sending  you.  He  was  per- 
haps 60  or  over  in  age.  He  had  a  shock  of  beau- 
tiful grey  hair  which  might  remind  you  of 
Mark  Twain's.  His  figure  was  a  commanding 
one  but  his  voice  as  he  sang  the  words  of  the 
devotional  'Song  of  Trust'  was  the  treat  of  a 
lifetime.  The  clear  ringing  tones  filled  our  large 
auditorium  and  it  was  not  hard  to  imagine  him 
as  cheering  the  heavy  hours  of  the  prisoners  in 
Libby." 
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A  SONG  OF  TRUST 

"God  has  given  me  a  song, 

A  song  of  trust. 
And  I  sing  it  all  day  long 

For  sing  I  must. 
Every  hour  it  sweeter  grows, 

Keeps  my  soul  in  blest  repose. 
Just  how  restful  no  one  knows 

But  those  who  trust. 

"Oh!  I  sing  it  on  the  mountain 
In  the  light 
Where  the  radiance  of  God's  Sunshine 

Makes  all  bright. 
Heavenly  Land  seems  very  near 
And  I  almost  do  appear 
To  walk  by  sight. 

"And  I  sing  it  in  the  valley 

Dark  and  low, 
When  my  heart  is  filled  with  sorrow 

Pain  and  woe. 
Then  the  shadows  flee  away 

Like  the  night  when  dawns  the  day. 
Trust  in  God  brings  light  alway. 

I  find  it  so. 

"For  I've  crossed  the  'River  Jordan 

And  I  stand 
In  the  Blessed  Land  of  Promise 

Beulah  Land. 
Trusting  is  like  breathing  here, 

Just  so  easy,  doubt  and  fear 
Vanish  in  this  atmosphere 

And  life  is  grand. 
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Chorus  (to  all  verses) 
'I  sing  a  song,  a  song  of  trust 

For  sing  I  must 
And  soon  I'll  stand  at  Thy  right  hand 

My  Savior  Dear,  my  ransom  price, 
And  sing  a  song  of  Paradise." 


One  service  that  stood  out  for  Mamma  was  a  time 
when  twenty-two  babies  were  baptized.  I  don't  know 
whether  she  was  one  of  the  twenty-two  mothers  struggling 
to  keep  their  babies  quiet  or  whether  she  just  naturally 
sympathized  with  the  nervous  mothers.  But  she  remem- 
bered a  double  line  of  parents  stretched  across  the  front 

of  the  sanctuary. 

***** 

You  know  how  thoroughly  Papa  enjoyed  a  joke  even 
when  he  was  the  victim. 

One  Saturday  he  was  preaching  at  a  preparatory 
service  at  Mt.  Hermon.  It  was  a  solemn  sermon  he  de- 
livered dealing  with  the  final  separation  of  saints  from 
sinners  as  a  shepherd  separates  the  sheep  from  the  goats. 
Suddenly  his  sermon  was  interrupted  by  the  very  real 
"bawling"  of  a  disgruntled  goat.  It  had  sauntered  into 
the  church.  When  an  usher  chased  it  from  the  first  floor; 
it  had  promptly  climbed  the  stairs  to  the  balcony,  where 
it  jumped  on  the  railing  and  bawled  forth  an  angry  de- 
nunciation at  being  classed  with  human  sinners.  Every 
one,  including  the  parson,  gave  full  attention  to  the  goat. 
Seldom  has  there  been  a  sermon  with  such  an  enjoyable 
illustration  of  the  theme. 
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Many  years  later  Rex  Proudfit  made  his  debut  in 
our  sanctuary.  Through  the  open  windows,  he  had  heard 
his  master's  voice;  and  through  the  open  door  Rex  came, 
following  that  voice  straight  to  the  pulpit.  There  he  sat 
in  dignified  silence  till  Dr.  Proudfit  pronounced  the  bene- 
diction. Then  Rex  solemnly  followed  his  master  down 
the  aisle.  How  Rex  fitted  the  tread  of  his  four  feet  to  Dr. 
Proudfit' s  footsteps  was  a  mystery,  but  it  was  an  im- 
pressive   procession.     The   far-from-solemn    congregation 

relaxed  and  exploded. 

***** 

The  lecture  room  of  our  church  was  the  center  of 
Christmas  activities.  There  we  met  to  practice  for  the 
great  celebration,  and  there  the  Christmas  cantata  was 
usually  presented  on  Christmas  Eve  in  front  of  the  im- 
mense Christmas  tree  touching  the  ceiling. 

A  week  or  two  before  Christmas  the  Sabbath  School 
superintendent  would  appoint  one  class  to  trim  the  tree 
and  another  class  to  fill  the  boxes  of  candy  for  the  Christ- 
mas Eve  treat.  We  fairly  held  our  breath  when  he  named 
the  candy  class,  thinking  surely  he  would  appoint  our 
class  this  year.  But  the  superintendent  was  very  obtuse: 
instead  of  appointing  us  youngsters  who  would  enjoy 
filling  the  boxes  (and  ourselves)  he  always  seemed  to 
appoint  a  class  of  old  people  who  hardly  knew  candy 
from  corn  cobs.  It  was  very  strange. 

One  Christmas  I  was  permitted  to  have  a  part  in  the 
Christmas  cantata,  but  it  was  not  the  part  I  wanted.  I 
longed  to  be  the  fairy  queen,  with  lovely  curls  and  a 
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sparkly  dress.  Unfortunately  I  had  none  of  the  qualifica- 
tions necessary  for  a  queen.  My  special  friend  was  cast 
for  that  part,  while  I  was  to  be  the  poor  little  flower  girl, 
with  a  shawl  over  her  heard.  Memorizing  songs  or  poetry 
had  always  seemed  a  useless  waste  of  good  time  to  me, 
but  I  someway  managed  to  learn  part  of  the  words.  How- 
ever, the  poor  little  flower  girl  had  a  silly  name,  "Zo." 
I  had  never  heard  it  before,  —  so  I  changed  it  to  "Zoo." 
My  song  ran  something  like  -  -  -  - 

"Who'll  buy  my  flowers — these  pretty  flowers? 
Gathered  today,  fresh  as  the  May. 
Buy  them  of  poor  little  Zo  -  -  " 

But  I  always  sang,  "Buy  them  of  poor  little  Zoo." 
"No,  Jeannette.  cZo'  like  o  in  show." 

"Buy  them  of  poor  little Zoo." 

"No!  No!!  —  Don't  you  know  a  zoo  is  a  place  for 
wild  animals?" 

But  I  could  learn  the  words  of  the  fairy  queen's  song: 

"A  queen  am  I,  —  I  can't  tell  why 
Or  else  perhaps  I  might" 

***** 
Our  bird  boarders  keep  us  busy  feeding  them  this 
cold  weather.  They  want  several  meals  each  day.  One 
of  the  lovely  Christmas  cards  which  I  am  hoarding  from 
past  years  carries  Oliver  Herford's  tribute  to  a  cheerful 
optimist: 
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"I  heard  a  bird  sing  in  the  dark  of  December — 

A  magical  thing  and  sweet  to  remember: 

'We  are  nearer  to  Spring  than  we  were  in  September,' 

I  heard  a  bird  sing  in  the  dark  of  December." 

But  our  Peter  and  Maggie  are  silent  now,  except  for 
their  peremptory  calls  if  they  find  the  feeding  tray  empty 
when  they  arrive.  Peter  is  the  business  manager  of  the 
firm.  He  knows  that  he  put  hundreds  of  songs  into  his 
checking  account  in  the  summer.  So  he  has  already 
paid  for  his  winter's  board,  Jim  feels  that  Maggie  shows 
great  initiative.  If  she  can't  make  us  hear  when  she  calls 
at  the  back  porch,  she  goes  to  the  front.  Recently  Jim 
thought  he  heard  the  door  bell  ring.  When  he  opened  the 
door,  no  one  was  there;  but  Maggie  was  in  the  vines  near 
the  door! 

Query:  Did  Maggie  ring  the  bell? 

Another  hoarded  'Christmas  card  brought  this  lovely 
prayer: 

'  'God  bless  the  little  things  at  Christmastide — 
All  the  little  wild  things  that  live  outside, 

Little  cold  robins  and  rabbits  in  the  snow. 
Give  them  good  faring  and  a  warm  place  to  go. 

All  the  young  things,  for  His  sake  who  died 
Who  was  a  Little  Thing  at  Christmastide." 

We  McFarlands  join  with  Dickens  in  hoping  that, 
this  holiday  season  may  be 

61 A  happy  one  to  you: — happy  to  many  more 
whose  happiness  depends  on  you.'" 
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ROSE  RHAPSODY 

Spring  comes  announced  by  some  queer  messengers. 

Here  at  our  corner  on  a  fine  March  day 

A  horrid  odor  fills  the  atmosphere; 

And  we  McFarlands  are  the  guilty  culprits. 

Jim's  roses  are  awaking  to  lime-sulphur, 

Their  spring  dose  for  anticipated  black-spot. 

Spring  planting  later  on  engrosses  us. 

Our  garden  is  as  thickly  set  with  roses 

As  is  the  Milky  Way  with  constellations. 

And  yet  our  rose  beds  show  no  set  designs 

Such  as  the  ancients  saw  in  starry  skies. 

Imagination  sees  no  Pegasus. 

Orion  does  not  hunt  with  Sirius. 

No  Ursa  Major  points  to  Polar  Star. 

No  Jupiter  or  other  racing  planet 

Ever  invades  our  earth-born  constellations. 

But  still  our  beds  are  all  as  clearly  charted 

As  Taurus,  Auriga,  or  Pleides. 

We  feel  almost  like  miniature  gods, 

Creating  rosebeds  of  our  own  designs. 

No  solid  color  beds  as  in  a  park! 

Rainbows  for  us.  We  set  our  bushes  thus: 

A  red,  a  yellow,  pink,  bi-color,  white, 

Or  scrambled  colors,  —  but  in  ordered  rows. 

No  snobbery  is  tolerated  here: 

New  roses  with  imposing  pedigree 

.Hobnob  with  roses  never  patented. 
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Sometimes  a  bit  of  sentiment  creeps  in: 

San  Gabriel,  we  feel,  and  San  Fernando 

Belong  with  Mission  Bells  and  Capistrano. 

However,  next  your  startled  eyes  may  see 

Fire  Dance  and  Sleigh  Bells,  Babe  Ruth,  Chief  Seattle, 

First  Love,  Volcano,  Peace.  Each  rose  bush  sits 

With  printed  name-tag  tucked  beneath  its  chin. 

The  summer  comes,  and  often  you  may  see  us 

Striding  briskly  down  the  garden  paths, 

Our  eyes  agleam  with  purposeful  design. 

Jim  goes,  equipped  with  his  electric  sprayer, 

Whose  dismal  tone,  most  like  a  dentist's,  drill, 

Alone  should  put  a  host  of  bugs  to  flight. 

Jean  follows  with  her  hoe  or  pruning  shears. 

Both  are  intent  upon  annihilating 

The  bugs  and  blights  that  plague  our  cherished  roses. 

The  autumn  brings  immense  and  gorgeous  blooms. 

Each  bush  makes  extra  effort  to  produce 

A  masterpiece  to  set  the  world  on  fire. 

Even  Jack  Frost,  you'd  think,  would  hesitate 

To  throw  a  monkey  wrench  into  such  beauty. 

But  he  is  adamant.  He  has  no  heart. 

All  flowers  must  yield  to  his  destructive  spirit. 

And  now  spring  operations  are  reversed. 

Four  hundred  sleepy  roses  settle  down 

To  dreams  of  greater  triumphs  for  next  year. 

One  flower  alone  defies  December's  snow: 
Our  Christmas  rose,  symbol  of  life  and  hope, 
Is  in  its  glory.  We  McFarlands  join 
To  wish  you  Christmas  cheer  and  New  Year  Joy. 
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